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The Church in Rome long 
ago adopted the vernacular 
for the liturgical needs of her 
children; the vernacular then 
was Latin; today it is not. 


The Vernacular Reviewed* 


C. J. McNaspy, S./ 


AN anything more be said for 
or against extending the litur- 
gical use of the vernacular? Ever 
since Pope Pius XI reopened the 
subject to discussion among Cath- 
olic scholars, there has been a tor- 
rent of literature issuing from ver- 
nacularists and anti-vernacularists 
and semi-vernacularists of varied 
shades. Meanwhile, the Church has 
made certain palpable adjustments 
in her liturgy, widened the use of 
vemacular in several ceremonies, 
and clearly suggested that more 
ample reforms were being consider- 
ed and planned. 
With a general council just ahead, 


many liturgists feel that now is a 
suitable time to recapitulate, before 
definitive steps are taken. 

Every liturgist—and today who is 
not a liturgist, with the Church’s 
mind so clear on the subject?—has 
his favorite arguments pro and con. 
The writer of this note does not 
pretend that his vision of the ques- 
tion is new. All that he hopes for, 
after some twenty years of reading 
on the vernacular problem, is that 
his tentative suggestions may re- 
focus some arguments in the light 
of recent studies. Tradition is a liv- 
ing thing, including “new things and 
old,” and never rejects newer values 
simply because they are new. 


* Reprinted with permission from Worship, Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minnesota, March, 1961. Fr. 
McNaspy is an associate editor of America and the Carsotic Minp. 
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agi aay the tens of arguments 
for the continued use of Latin 
seem reducible to the massive fact 
of tradition: Latin is a link joining 
ourselves with the past, as well as 
a link among ourselves all over the 
world. As briefly, the arguments 
for the vernacular seem reducible 
to the fact of language: language 
exists to express and communicate. 

From childhood we have all mem- 
orized the arguments for Latin, es- 
pecially for handy polemical use 
against objecting non-Catholics. 
These are certainly weighty argu- 
ments, or they would hardly have 
been so widely used. Moreover, 
since Latin is (at least in some 
sense) the traditional language of 
the Church (or, more accurately, 
of that part of the Church which 
most of us belong to), these argu- 
ments have a certain primacy—they 
are “in possession,” and must not 
be frivolously dealt with or brushed 
aside. 

All who have been privileged to 
do advanced studies in Latin, and 
especially in the treasury of liturgi- 
cal Latin, are acutely aware of the 
thrill of a sense of continuity with 
the past. Among fondest memories 
of travellers are the Christus Vincit 
at Rome, the Salve at Lourdes. 

I shall personally not soon forget 
the joy of celebrating Mass in 
matchless San Vitale (Ravenna), 
surrounded by a group of fellow 
liturgists representing three conti- 
nents and several nations. We all 
participated in the same Roman 
liturgy and it proved a precious 
link joining time with time, space 
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with space. As a symbol of unity 
for our group it was incomparable, 
And, I trust, our delight was not 
that of mere snobs or intellectuals, 
However, when one leaves the 
world of the very select few, the 
joyful groves of academe, to con- 
sider the vast body of the Church, 
the argument begins to weaken, 
Apart from priests, how many are 
able to profit by Latin as a language 
of worship? And even among priests, 
I know hardly anyone who does 
not pray that some day he will be 
allowed to say his breviary in the 
vernacular. This includes a number 
of Ph.D.’s, Oxford “Greats” scholars, 
and other professional Latinists. 
At this point statistics, even if 
reliable, would be of little help. 
For merely the fact of having had 
Latin in school for one or four years 
is no guarantee that the layman can 
use it as the living language of 
prayer. Besides, the sad fact is that 
porportionately fewer and fewer 
educated people today know Latin. 
As a small experiment, which 
anyone may duplicate for himself, 
I recently examined the current 
issues of more than a dozen “high- 
brow” literary magazines, the sort 
of periodicals that used to be liber- 
ally garnished with Latin allusions. 
While some French tags were seen, 
I could find only three vestigial 
bits of Latin: mirabile dictu, o alti- 
tudo (in a familiar quotation from 
Pascal), and e pluribus unum (hard- 
ly a proof of classical culture). 
That same week, Time maga- 
zine, in its half-cynical half-humor- 
ous way, used a Latin quotation; de- 
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spite the unlimited editing resources 
of that journal, there were three 
real blunders in the one passage, 
rendering it almost as unintelligible 
to the Latinist as to the normal 
reader. Readers of Worship will 
hardly consider Time magazine high- 
brow (nor did I include it in my 
experiment), but to all but a tiny 
fraction of our American Catholic 
people it would be deemed high- 
brow indeed. 

My point here, it need scarcely 
be said, is that what once may have 
been valid or impressive arguments 
in favor of Latin as a bond of com- 
munication seem today less forceful. 
Latin is now in no sense the lan- 
guage of the people (God’s “holy 
people”); it is not even the lan- 
guage of the intelligentsia. 

This is not true to quite the same 
extent in Western Europe, but the 
same trend is notable there and 
rapidly gathering momentum, even 


| at those bastions of classicism, Ox- 
| ford and Cambridge. In what we 


call Latin America, ironically Latin 
is hardly taught at all, even in tra- 
ditional Jesuit schools. 

During the Renaissance and 
Baroque periods, when all educated 
men knew Latin, when it was the 
bond of sages and savants through- 
out the West, it could with good 
reason be proposed as a unifying 
force, or at least as a symbol of 
union. 


VEN HERE, however, I find 
the case for Latin seriously 
jeopardized when reflecting on the 
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phrases “unifying force” and “sym- 
bol of union.” Did Latin really 
unify? 

Anti-vernacularists point to the 
schisms of many whose liturgy is 
not in Latin. Closer examination of 
the implied argument (and espe- 
cially a study of books by Gill, Con- 
gar, Dvornik and others, on the 
schisms) suggest that this is a case 
of post hoc ergo propter hoc or 
some other debater’s sophism. 

The eminent leaders of schisms 
and heresies were not men ignorant 
of Latin. Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, 
Oecolampadius and other Reformers 
knew their Latin quite well and 
used it to write some of their most 
effective works. Parts of the Lu- 
theran liturgical service were kept in 
Latin, since Luther wanted to help 
preserve classical education. And, 
indeed, many of the classic Prot- 
estant tomes of controversy are done 
in a Latin as elegant as that of Bel- 
larmine. 

A “symbol of union” Latin sure- 
ly has been, and I hope I am not 
insensitive to it in that regard. How- 
ever, should we overlook the fact 
that Latin has also been somewhat 
less than perfect as such a symbol? 

Millions of devoted, often heroic, 
Catholics use another liturgical lan- 
guage, and to them Latin is sym- 
bolic of only one part of the Church 
It is hard to say how much our 
Eastern rite brethren resent Latin; 
but I have heard some of them re- 
mark that it seems to symbolize 
that they are only second-class Cath- 
olics, despite all assurances from 
the Holy Father. 
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Moreover, since Latin is thor- 
oughly unintelligible to almost all 
Catholics (Latin and Eastern), is it 
not desirable that we stress more 
effectual and satisfying symbols? 
A symbol that does not symbolize, 
and especially one that frequently 
misrepresents, is not effective. Again 
I am not thinking of that minuscule 
fraction of us who can use Latin as 
a vital symbol. 

Symbolism being increasingly rec- 
ognized as a fundamental human 
need, may I briefly suggest a few 
symbols that may prove more help- 
ful? 

In our day has not photography 
given us a far more telling symbol 
than Latin? The fact that every 
Catholic the world over, regardless 
of rite, can easily have his own 
personal or family picture of the 
Holy Father probably means more 
to Church unity than an unintelligi- 
ble language. At the time of the 
Reformation few Catholics, apart 
from the Pope’s immediate entou- 
rage, knew what he looked like; 
today his face is lovingly familiar. 
enshrined near the crucifix in all 
Catholic homes, and known to al- 
most everyone in the world through 
press, film and television. 

But should not the liturgy itself, 
unobscured by linguistic opacity, be 
our greatest symbol? If it were 
understood by all, instead of just 
vaguely heard in a strange tongue, 
could it not achieve this purpose? 
In pastoral and apostolic terms, 
which is more important as symbol, 
Latin or the liturgy? 

Obviously Latin has some place in 
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helping Church unity. Official docu- 
ments to bishops of the Latin rite, 
encyclicals, general councils, may 
effectively use Latin, provided it is 
made irrefutably clear that no prej- 
udice is intended to our non-Latin 
brethren. In any case, Rome could 
provide official translations of unim- 
peachable orthodoxy which would 
really do more to keep the Church 
united than a Latin text. 

Again, doubtless there were per- 
iods of history when Latin was an 
effective means of communication, 
especially when the European lan- 
guages were not yet written or had 
not achieved their classic status. But 
today, especially with telephone, 
other media, simultaneous transla- 
tions so completely available, has 
the situation not altered substan- 
tially? 

Indeed, the very best way to 
ensure exact understanding would 
be to have officially verified trans- 
lations sent out from Rome. Quali- 
fied linguists would do a much safer 
job than average readers. They 
have done a competent job with 
God’s own word in translations of 
holy Scripture, and are doing it more 
and more with the Fathers in schol- 
arly translations. Few indeed are the 
priests or theologians who can read 
the Greek or Latin Fathers of the 
Church with anything like the 
nuanced accuracy of specialists who 
have provided us with these newly 
published versions. 

It seems evident that the most 
effective way to ensure the un- 
changeable teaching of the Church 
is precisely to make it available in 
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a language that no one, lettered or 
unlettered, can misunderstand. The 
original is not safe in most hands. 


HERE ARE, of course, yet other 

arguments in favor of Latin, 
arguments that may be called mar- 
ginal. 

For example, many of us feel 
that few languages are more monu- 
mental, lapidary, dignified than 
Latin. (If it is not indelicate to be 
so personal, I believe that many 
former students of mine will agree 
that, whether or not I taught well, 
I did show an honest, possibly ex- 
cessive enthusiasm for Latin lan- 
guage and literature.) To lose Latin 
would mean, to some of us, a great 
personal deprivation. Can any trans- 
lation equal the majesty of the 
Creator Alme Siderum, the Dies 
Irae, the Lustra Sex Qui Jam Peregit 
(though don’t ask the busy pastor 
to translate it)? 

And, to indulge a personal fond- 
ness for Gregorian chant, does the 
chant (in most cases) sound as fully 
sonorous and resonant, as aestheti- 
cally delightful in translation? No- 
toriously, there is almost always 
some loss in translation—but a loss 
that touches how many people? One 
could add that there is often enough 
loss when the same chant melody 
is adapted even in Latin to other 
texts—the famous type-melodies, so 
often used. And doubtless when the 
Hebrew chants were first adapted 
(as we know they were) to Latin, 
those who loved the older rhythms 
must have exclaimed in horror at 
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the desecration. (How could Latin 
ever be as prayerful as the sacred 
Hebrew?) 

I bypass the fact that today pro- 
fessional musicologists are in almost 
universal agreement that no exist- 
ing rhythmic interpretation of Gre- 
gorian, however devotional and 
aesthetic, has any basis in sound 
musicology. 

To repeat, I personally, and some 
small fraction of one per cent of 
the Church—those few who have 
studied Latin and Gregorian chant 
for many years—would deeply re- 
gret the loss of Latin. Many could 
find a refuge by hearing their chant 
in cloisters (where Latin chant 
could easily be preserved, and 
where alone it is usually profitable 
today). And possibly Latin could 
also be preserved, as a relatively 
international symbol, in several cen- 
ters such as St. Peter’s and Lourdes. 

Perhaps, too, every large tourist 
center could have one church 
where the Latin might be available 
for travelers. But if the spoken 
sounds are not understood, what 
difference does it really make 
whether they are in Latin or Portu- 
guese? One can listen just as piously 
to not-understood Portuguese as to 
not-understood Latin. If however 
people were accustomed to under- 
standing the liturgy in their ver- 
nacular at home, they would not 
find it too remote even in another 
vernacular. The liturgy would be 
the same, even if the sounds were 
different. 

However, the central and really 
focal problems concerning a litur- 
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gical language seem hardly touch- 
ed by the arguments in favor of 
Latin. To repeat, the Church is 
always open to gains of contempor- 
ary scholarship and is not reluctant 
to incorporate them into her service 
of souls. Modern psychology, lin- 
guistics, semantics, as well as scien- 
tific history have uncovered new 
areas of research pertinent to the 
liturgy. Today scholars understand 
a great deal more about the mecha- 
nisms and symbolisms of language 
than ever before, and it would seem 
prudent and traditionally Catholic 
to incorporate their findings. 


HE NEW SCIENCE of liturgi- 

cal history has disclosed many 
data not known years ago when the 
standard anti-vernacular arguments 
were being crystalized. Many sec- 
ondary elements of our Roman rite, 
once thought to be ancient and tra- 
ditional, have been shown to have 
a comparatively recent and casual 
origin. Often, as can be seen by 
anyone who knows the larger works 
of Jungmann, Baumstark, Bouyer, 
Schmidt, Casel, Dix, Righetti and 
other liturgical scholars, these ele- 
ments were mere temporary expe- 
dients, understandable in a given 
historical context, but no longer 
meaningful. 

We know today, for example, 
that the Canon was not originally 
silent but became so for a melange 
of reasons that no longer seem ap- 
plicable. We know too that Latin 
was not introduced into the liturgy 
because it was a “sacred” language, 
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but simply and precisely because 
it was the vernacular of the faithful. 

Indeed, apart from the Book of 
Mormon, it is hard to think of any 
religion that self-consciously made 
up a “sacred” language. When, as 
frequently happens, archaic lan- 
guages are still used in religious 
rites, it is because people are rightly 
reluctant to making changes in the 
realm of the “sacral.” But, as com- 
parative religion suggests, religions 
in their dynamic phase use the 
dynamic, living language of the 
people (elevated, of course, but still 
vernacular); the languages become 
archaic more commonly only in a 
later, static phase. 

The fact that God’s providence 
will always prevent the Church 
from lapsing into a disastrously static 
phase does not mean that some per- 
iods of Church history are not 
healthier than others, nor does it 
emancipate us from taking reason- 
able means to promote authentic, 
self-renewing dynamisms. 

Moreover, in primitive religions 
where “sacred” languages are used 
by shaman or priest, there is often 
a deliberate effort made to keep the 
people apart; secrecy, the arcane, 
mummery, mystification, all seem 
part of the structure of these reli- 
gions. However, in the clear light 
of God’s revelation, should not God’s 
priestly people be as intimately 
drawn into the liturgy as possible 
by sharing in an understanding of 
what the ordained priest is saying 
and doing? 

The Church’s recent tendency 
toward greater participation and in- 
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telligibility seems to point in this 
direction. Must the plebs sancta 
have to have recourse to the bizarre 
device of a printed translation to 
understand the Church’s spoken 
word? Is the spoken word only a 
formality, or the priest’s private 
preserve? 

We have recently learned too 
that in the course of liturgical de- 
velopment clear forms have often 
been somewhat obscured by addi- 
tional ceremonies, beautiful taken 
individually, but not really relevant 
to the totality. The Church’s recent 
reforms in favor of clarity and a re- 
turn to basic structures—not in any 
archaizing sense, but with an eye 
to history as a corrective to more 
adventitious complexities—have been 
a great help in the pastoral world. 
It is the feeling of most liturgists, 
I believe, that Latin has now be- 
come an encumbrance rather than 
an aid. The Latin itself has not 
changed, but the people who used 
it have changed, and Latin finds it- 
self in a different position relative 
to them. 

In the longer range of history, has 
not Latin now become the innova- 
tion, since its old function has largely 
gone, since it is now no longer the 
real language of God’s people? 


T THIS POINT one asks him- 

self: what is the precise func- 
tion of language in liturgy? It is part 
of the sacramental system: it in- 
structs, clarifies, specifies, helps to 
“incarnate.” The sacramental sign 
calls for a “form”—words that enrich 
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and focus the meaning of what could 
be an ambiguous material symbol. 
Even in the sacraments themselves, 
in the very consecration at Mass, we 
are required to use words. With 
angels it would not be so. 

These human words are there 
plainly not for God’s sake—He reads 
the heart—but for the children of 
God, who need verbal expression. 
God has geared the entire sacra- 
mental system to our needs, adapt- 
ing His grace to channels that fit 
our nature, giving us not “interior” 
sacraments (whatever that would 
mean) but the whole marvelous 
world of exterior signs interiorly 
operative—transactions where grace 
and nature, matter and spirit, inter- 
sect and cooperate. 

If God wanted us to use words 
in our most sacred encounter with 
Him, He surely meant words to be 
words in their fullest sense. The 
fact of ex opere operato efficacy 
does not dispense us from perform- 
ing human acts, to the extent pos- 
sible. 

What is language? Psychologists 
who have worked in this field differ 
in detail, but agree that words 
are in the order of sign and sym- 
bolism. “The corporealization of 
thought,” “the ultimate symbols of 
ideas,” and a dozen other more or 
less poetic descriptions of language 
and words remind us that we are 
dealing with a most human and most 
mysterious phenomenon. 

Words are articulations to which 
are intimately attached, by associa- 
tion and commonly arbitrary equiv- 
alences, that most elusive of reali- 
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ties, “meaning.” Grunts, glottal 
catches, plosives and other acousti- 
cal phenomena that we term “pho- 
nemes” are properly called words 
only when some equation takes 
place. 

Words without meanings are not 
words at all. For words are expres- 
sive, but expressive in a peculiarly 
human way. Language is the ex- 
pression of man’s symbolic power. 
Here the work of Cassirer, Merleau- 
Ponty, Langer, Goldstein, Jakobson 
and others is indispensable. 

Words are also normally social 
phenomena, instruments of human 
communication. This function must 
not be underestimated. An infant 
mumbling to himself may be dimly 
expressing a general euphoric state, 
but these noises are not words; not 
only is their expression too impre- 
cise, they communicate too little. 

Of course, not all communication 
has to be verbal. Modern art, music 
both classic and modern, and even 
some modern poetry, do not at- 
tempt strict semantic communica- 
tion; they are not translatable into 
verbal terms because they deal 
with other levels of the psyche; 
their communication is non-linguis- 
tic. The liturgy does not exclude 
this area of the human, in its use 
of color, architecture and music. 
But our problem here is words. 

Psychology has further stressed 
the inner oneness of word and con- 
cept. To use older terminology, we 
think in verbal phantasms. Except 
in high mystical state, even the 
saints pray in verbal images. Our 
mental prayer uses words, however 
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attenuated. We pray in language. 
And except for those blessed lin- 
guists who have really achieved the 
ability to “think in another lan- 
guage,” when we pray, we pray in 
the same language that we nor- 
mally think in. 

Here, as I see it, is the nub of a 
neglected but cogent argument for 
the vernacular. I am not referring 
now to those parts of the liturgy 
that are primarily meant for our 
direct instruction—the fore-Mass and 
certain other ceremonies. It seems 
too evident to require discussion 
that these parts can perform their 
function adequately only in the lan- 
guage used by the people. To use 
a printed translation while some- 
thing else is going on is either con- 
fusing or misleading: it implies that 
all this is not quite real, or at least 
not for me. 

But, even more, I find it hard to 
see how any use of language in 
prayer can be truly functional and 
fully effective if the language is not 
the normal language of thought, i.e., 
the vernacular. Granted that many 
readers of Worship have achieved 
some ability to think, on occasion, 
in another language; some may be 
even pentecostal marvels. But they, 
too, instinctively and normally, 
clothe their thought, crystallize, con- 
cretize, incarnate their prayer in 
words taken from their everyday 
vernacular, 

Is it not equally evident that our 
principal prayer, our social worship, 
when we pray as God’s holy people 
together, should be in our common 
language? Even at Lourdes and 
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other polyglot shrines, save for Avé 
Marié (sung in a French accent), 
groups spontaneously pray in the 
language of their individual group. 

In any case, we are usually not 
at Lourdes. At home, at least, 
should we not raise our hearts to 
God together in our natural, com- 
mon language? Is not anything else 
slightly make-believe? 


ECULARISM is today, we often 
hear, the omnipresent threat to 
the Christian life. The secularists 
(when they are not totalitarian 
secularists) would have us dichoto- 
mize our lives into our this-worldly 
life, which really matters, and our 
spiritual life, a sort of luxurious ir- 
relevancy. 

Unquestionably, a certain formal- 
ity and “apartness” seem suited to 
public worship, an atmosphere of 
the “sacral” (on which Mircea 
Eliade and other scholars have late- 
ly placed due emphasis). This is 
provided by stressing “holy place,” 
“holy time,” through the use of sac- 
ramentals, sacred accoutrements, 
awesome stained glass, other-world- 
ly incense, reverent music and other 
aids to worship. 

But if we divorce our language 
of prayer from our language of 
thought; if we think normally in 
one language and worship in a lan- 
guage that we don’t know at all 
or use only fumblingly; if our wor- 
ship is conducted in a remote lan- 
guage popularly branded as pedan- 
tic or dead; if we thus dissociate 
religion more from our psychic life 
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at the profoundest levels of all— 
do we not seriously risk adding to 
our growing secularization? 

There is no need to mention that 
by vernacular we do not mean a 
jazzy, flippant slang of “beats” or 
gangsters, but a dignified language 
such as we reserve to solemn pub- 
lic utterances—sufficiently “apart” to 
suggest the sacred, yet not utterly 
alien. That this is quite feasible 
has now been demonstrated again 
and again in the English celebra- 
tions of the Oriental liturgy, which 
all find so moving and prayerful. 

Nor does one naively expect the 
use of the vernacular to solve all 
our problems; it is only a step, and 
even more must be done to make 
the liturgy meaningful and integral 
with life. 

Moreover, the vernacular will re- 
quire some re-education and a 
great deal of self-discipline on the 
part of those of us who tend to 
rush through the Latin, alleging 
that the people don’t understand 
anyway. But with a wider (or pref- 
erably, a complete) use of the 
vernacular, language, which ought 
to be the means of understanding, 
can again become the means of 
understanding, and not just one more 
“mystery” to be artificially explained 
and struggled through. 


I HAVE not stated but assumed 
the obvious missiological and 
ecumenical advantages of the verna- 
cular. Is it too much to say that this 
missiological approach is needed no 
less right at home? 
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The most obvious obstacle to non- 
Catholic sympathy, apart from a 
certain hostility shown by too many 
Catholics, would seem to be the 
language barrier. And, just as today 
Catholic Scripture scholars are en- 
couraged by the Pope to use the 
true discoveries of non-Catholic 
scholars, may we not take a profit- 
able hint from them in this case as 
well? 

All too easily Catholics tend to 
shrug off the impressive fact that 
millions of Protestants, after four 
centuries, continue to worship even 
without the benefit of the Mass. Is 
it not in great part because they 
use the vernacular? Perhaps on this 
point, as in their impressive use of 
Holy Scripture, they have kept alive 
an element of our Catholic tradition 
that we have not recently stressed. 
There can be little doubt that much 
of the effectiveness of Protestant 
missionary work in Latin America 
comes from their use of the vernacu- 
lar. Is it too late for us to learn the 
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lesson of Ricci, De Nobili and St. 
John de Britto? 

The Church is not, in her juris- 
dictional structure, a democracy, 
Yet she has infinite respect for the 
“consensus of the faithful” and for 
spontaneous hopes and expressions 
of her children, since it is for their 
sanctification that she exists. 

The protean growth of popular 
devotion, always in the vernacular, 
can be accounted for as an effort 
of the people to satisfy needs not 
met in a_half-understood liturgy. 
When the faithful get together to 
pray, they instinctively and invari- 
ably use the vernacular when per- 
mitted. Should not the public wor- 
ship of God’s people be as closely 
related as possible to the spontane- 
ous good desires of God’s people? 

The Church in Rome long ago 
adopted the vernacular for the 
liturgical needs of her children; the 
vernacular then was Latin; today 
it is not. 






















Government Aid 


I believe that in the long run 
the majority of Americans 
will recognize the wisdom of 
a program of governmental 
assistance, whether by loans 
or otherwise, to nonpublic, 
nonprofit schools. 


to the Private School* 


PauL BUTLER 


HE topic about which I have 
been asked to speak tonight is 
one of current national interest and, 
I should guess, of pressing personal 
interest to a great many of you. 
We are all concerned with the 
problem of seeing to it that our 
children and our grandchildren re- 
ceive the minimum Catholic educa- 
tion necessary in order that they 
may move into the stream of life 
with an even chance of swimming 
in its current, and without losing 
sight of the fundamental principles 
of their Roman Catholic faith. 


To be candid, however, I some- 
times think we concern ourselves a 
little too much about our offspring’s 
possibilities of getting along. A 
slight exaggeration of the modern 
attitude of many parents, non- 
Catholic and Catholic alike, is 
found in the story of the woman 
who was bragging to another lady 
friend about the recent marriage 
of her daughter. She advised her 
friend that the new son-in-law had 
bestowed a ten-carat diamond ring 
on his wife, provided an extrava- 
gant wedding at the Waldorf As- 


*An address to the Holy Name Society of St. Jane Frances ée Chantal ponent Bethesda, Md., 


March 9, 1961. Mr. Butler was tormerly chairman of the D 
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toria, arranged for a honeymoon 
trip to Paris by jet, where the 
couple spent a month, bought a 
penthouse in New York for the 
couple to live in, and gave his 
young wife a small foreign car for 
her use. The admiring friend asked 
the proud mother-in-law what the 
new son-in-law did for a living. 
“Do? Nothing!” replied the mother- 
in-law. “He’s a sophomore at Col- 
umbia.” 


LL HUMOR ASIDE, there is 

no question but that the Catho- 
lic parent and Catholics generally, 
including, of course, our clergy, are 
seriously concerned about their fi- 
nancial ability to maintain our paro- 
chial schools, much less our colleges, 
over the next ten or twenty years. 
Professor Kane, prominent sociolo- 
gist of the University of Notre Dame, 
has described in a recent magazine 
article what he calls the “squeeze” 
on Catholic schools. In it he notes 
the extraordinary growth of Catho- 
lic schools between 1945 and 1957, 
wherein students attending Catho- 
lic elementary schools increased by 
80 per cent and those attending 
secondary schools by more than 61 
per cent. 

Even this amazing increase, says 
Professor Kane, “is nothing com- 
pared to what the future will be if 
population predictions even approx- 
imate accuracy.” On the college 
level, conservative estimates pre- 


dict that Catholic college enroll- 
ments will be doubled by 1973, 
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with a good possibility that it may 
even be tripled by that year. 

The cost of maintaining Catholic 
educational establishments, includ- 
ing our parochial schools, becomes 
more staggering each year. Even 
taking into account the minimum 
or nonexistent salaries paid to the 
nuns, the priests, the Brothers and 
the lay persons on the faculties of 
our schools, the late Cardinal 
O’Hara estimated that the cost of 
educating pupils in the Catholic 
parochial grade and high schools for 
the year 1957 was a billion and a 
half dollars. Even these figures are 
now out of date, with the estimated 
costs of Catholic education now ap- 
proaching two billion dollars annual- 
ly. 

Where is the money coming 
from? Obviously, however conscien- 
tious the great majority of American 
Catholics are in fulfilling their re- 
ligious obligation of supporting their 
Church and its schools, tuition can 
be raised just so high and contribu- 
tions from the faithful can be in- 
creased just so far. There is a 
limit, and it might not be too far 
away. When that limit is reached, 
the determination then will become 
a Hobson’s choice under which 
many Catholic parents either can 
elect to send their children to pub- 
lic schools and to non-Catholic col- 
leges, or else a serious curtailment 
and revision of the availability and 
extent of Catholic educational facil- 
ities will have to be undertaken. 

The second of the two equally 
distasteful alternatives is no mere 
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conjecture of a possible future dis- 
aster. Recent serious discussions 
have taken place among leading 
Catholic educators in which it has 
been suggested that the Catholic 
schools eliminate the first four 
grades, or else eliminate the high 
school years. Either one of these 
gloomy and equally unsatisfactory 
proposals, I am sure we would all 
agree, is an eventuality we dread 
to see occur. 


BVIOUSLY, one source of re- 

lief from the financial strain 
which now affects the Catholic ed- 
ucation system would be in the 
form of public assistance, Federal 
or State. Let me say, however, that 
American Catholics are not in com- 
mon agreement, either as to the 
desirability of asking for State or 
Federal assistance, or as to the 
form or scope of such aid, if ex- 
tended. A number of American 
Catholics, apprehensive that govern- 
ment aid in the long run might 
mean government interference or 
control of the educational process, 
oppose any form of public aid for 
our Catholic schools. 

Persons adopting this view place 
their faith in the continuing ability 
of American Catholics to support 
the Catholic schools to such extent 
as may be required to educate their 
children. Like Lord Halifax, they 
apparently believe “that a man 
should go about his business as 
though he had not a friend in the 
world to help him with it.” I ad- 
mire their independence and ap- 


preciate their apprehension con- 
cerning official interference with 
Catholic education, yet I fear that 
they are not viewing the situation 
realistically. 

Other Catholic spokesmen have 
taken the view that Catholic schools 
should share in Federal and State 
welfare benefits, such as free bus 
transportation, school lunches, medi- 
cal care, free textbooks, and related 
services. This view has reasonably 
firm support in the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court and, 
until very recently, at least, I think 
it represented a majority of those 
having an informed opinion on the 
subject. 

A third point of view among 
American Catholics is shared by 
those who believe that the parochial 
schools are entitled to direct grants 
of public funds, and that unless 
Federal or State aid of this kind is 
provided, there is a serious danger 
that Catholic education will have 
to be substantially curtailed. 

Such a result, they correctly ob- 
serve, would represent an impair- 
ment of the Catholic parents’ con- 
stitutional right to freely practice 
his religion and to send his children 
to Catholic schools, as sustained 
when an Oregon law requiring at- 
tendance of all pupils at public 
schools of the state was struck down 
as unconstitutional (Sisters v. Pierce, 
268 U.S. 510; 1925). 

These varying views have been 
projected into sharper focus by 
recent events. As most of you are 
aware, the aid to education bill 
which is now before this session of 
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the Congress contains no provisions 
under which elementary or second- 
ary school funds are allocated for 
constructing church schools, or pay- 
ing the salaries of those teaching at 
church schools. This omission, in 
the words of the President, was “in 
accordance with the clear prohibi- 
tion of the Constitution.” 

At a recent press conference, the 
President further explained his 
view of this matter. He referred to 
a Supreme Court decision, Everson 
v. Board of Education (380, U.S.1), 
wherein, in a 5 to 4 decision, the 
right of a local school board to 
provide free bus transportation for 
parochial school pupils was sus- 
tained against the claim that such 
action violated the First Amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution. 
The President then went on to 
draw the conclusion that certain 
language by the Court in the 
Everson case made it clear, in his 
view, that while public aid to the 
parochial school child was constitu- 
tional, “aid to the school” was not. 

As I am sure you are also aware, 
the Cardinals and bishops who 
comprise the Administrative Board 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference have announced their 
opposition to the school-aid legisla- 
tion proposed by the President un- 
less an amendment is added to pro- 
vide for long-term Federal loans to 
the nonpublic schools. The 
bishops’ recent statement on the 
subject said: “. . . We hold it to be 
strictly within the framework of the 
Constitution that long-term, low-in- 
terest loans to private institutions 
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could be part of the Federal Aid 
program.” 

Senator Morse, Congressman Mc- 
Cormack and others have also stated 
their opinion that the government 
can make long-term, low-interest 
loans to sectarian schools without 
violating the Constitution, and that 
such loans should be included in the 
proposed program. For example, tax 
exemptions for religious institutions 
and church property have been 
traditional in the United States 
from the time the Constitution was 
adopted (Paulsen, “Preferment of 
Religious Institutions in Tax and 
Labor Legislation,” 14 Law and 
Contemp. Problems, 144; [1949]). 
Indeed, in 1878, President Grant 
suggested a constitutional amend- 
ment to provide “that all church 
property shall bear its own propor- 
tion of taxation” (Ames, “Proposed 
Amendments to the Constitution,” 
277; [1897]). It never got anywhere. 

Therefore, I take it that if ex- 
empting religious institutions from 
taxation is not unconstitutional, the 
argument is almost indisputable that 
lending such institutions money on 
a nondiscriminatory basis, to be paid 
back at a profit to the Government, 
does not violate the so-called “non- 
establishment” clause of the First 
Amendment. I think it fair to point 
out that the President has not stated 
that the proposed loan provisions 
would be the type of “direct” aid 
to the private schools of the type 
which he believes is not permitted 
by the First Amendment. What he 
has said is that the constitutionality 
of such loans would be debatable 
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as far as private sectarian schools 
are concerned. 


T this juncture I should like to 

refer to the constitutional pro- 
vision which allegedly is directed 
at achieving a so-called “separa- 
tion of Church and State.” It should 
be clearly noted that the phrase 
“separation of Church and State” 
does not appear in the text of the 
First Amendment. 

The phrase may strike some as 
a felicitous metaphor, especially to 
those who are bitterly opposed to 
any form of Federal or State as- 
sistance to religious schools or to 
the pupils attending them. Too 
many people, in my opinion, have 
substituted the cliché for the Con- 
stitution in arguing the issue con- 
cerning the permissible scope and 
type of Government assistance to 
nonpublic schools. The First Amend- 
ment provides in part only that 
“Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of reli- 
gion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof.” 

The First Amendment was part 
of the Bill of Rights which was 
proposed by James Madison and 
others as amendments to the Con- 
stitution in order to protect against 
the hazard that a strong central 
government might act in a manner 
inimical to traditional and funda- 
mental liberties of the American 
people. It is also important to note 
that the First Amendment, like the 
other eight which comprise the sub- 
stance of the Bill of Rights, does 
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not run against the States but only 
against the Federal government. 

I think that the strong prepon- 
derance of historical evidence es- 
tablishes that the express purpose 
behind the enactment of the First 
Amendment, and the language I 
just quoted to you, was to insure 
that all would be able to practice 
the religion of their choice without 
any interference on the part of the 
Federal Government, and that this 
freedom would further be assured 
by prohibiting the Federal Govern- 
ment from establishing a national 
church. 

In other words, I think the cor- 
rect historical interpretation of the 
First Amendment was that no re- 
ligion, or religions, could be pre- 
ferred, or given a position of pre- 
eminence by any action on the part 
of the new Federal Government. 
Remember that at the time the 
First Amendment was adopted, nine 
States of the Union had established 
churches, including the State of 
Maryland. All were Protestant sects. 

The First Amendment, therefore, 
reassured those who believed in 
the established churches of their 
various states and those in the 
states which were either eliminat- 
ing or had eliminated an established 
Church. The First Amendment in- 
sured the Federal Government’s 
neutrality in the matter of religion, 
both as to its exercise and as to its 
establishment. 

This view of the original purpose 
of the First Amendment seems to 
me to have been conclusively es- 
tablished by the careful research of 
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a noted constitutional authority, 
Professor Edwin Corwin of Prince- 
ton, in his article entitled “The 
Supreme Court as a National School 
Board” (14 Law and Contemp. 
Problems 8; [1949]. As Professor 
Corwin points out, his conclusions 
as to the true purpose behind the 
First Amendment square with those 
entertained by noted constitutional 
writers of earlier days, including 
Justice Story of the Supreme Court 
and Professor Cooley, a leading 
constitutional authority before the 
turn of the century (Story, Com- 
mentaries on the Constitution, Secs. 
1874, 1879, 1833; Cooley, Constitu- 
tional Limitations, 469, 2d Ed., 
1871). 

Even Jefferson, on whom the op- 
ponents of public aid to sectarian 
schools often so confidently attempt 
to rely, was of the view that reli- 
gion and government were not hos- 
tile, but rather cooperative entities. 
Jefferson said religion was “a sup- 
plement of law in the government 
of men” and was “the alpha and 
omega of the moral law.” (The 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson 88, 
H. A. Washington Ed., 1896). 

We recall also that Jefferson 
specifically approved the establish- 
ment of a divinity school at the 
University of Virginia, a public in- 
stitution. Therefore, the phrase 
“separation of Church and State,” 
which Jefferson apparently coined 
in one of his many letters on public 
affairs, cannot be interpreted so as 
to supplant or pervert the actual 
historical purpose of the First 
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Amendment, as I previously have 
stated. 


|B in ORTUNATELY, this under- 
standing of the limited purpose 
and sweep of the nonestablishment 
clause of the First Amendment has 
not been accepted by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, at least 
in recent years. 

The court’s own precedents, how- 
ever, furnish some hope that the 
court may not persist in its refusal 
either to accept the sounder his- 
torical evidence of the purpose of 
the First Amendment or to reject 
a dogmatism of judicial outlook 
whereby the metaphor “separation 
of Church and State” seems to have 
been substituted for the language 
and purpose of the First Amend- 
ment itself, and as a consequence 
of which there appears to have 
been imposed as a gloss on the First 
Amendment a rigidity that the 
Founding Fathers never intended, 
and which poorly serves the people 
of this great, pluralistic democracy 
that is the United States. 

In an earlier day, the Supreme 
Court of the United States ex- 
pressly affirmed the _irrebuttable 
historical evidence that we are “a 
religious people.” In Holy Trinity 
Church v. United States (143 U.S. 
457, 465, 472; 1892), the court, in 
holding that an Act of Congress 
prohibiting the migration of foreign 
labor did not apply to any alien 
minister or to a religious society, 
listed the many references to or 
instances of the compatibility of 
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religion and government which may 
be found in a great number of 
legal and constitutional documents 
of the various states and of the 
Union. 

In 1908, the Supreme Court sus- 
tained a contract between the 
United States and the Sioux In- 
dians under which monies that were 
held in trust for the Indians were 
made available for the support of 
Catholic Indian missions. Prior to 
that time also (Bradfield v. Roberts, 
175 U.S. 291; 1899), the Supreme 
Court held that an agreement 
whereby a Catholic hospital re- 
ceived funds from the District of 
Columbia for construction of an ad- 
dition to the hospital was constitu- 
tional. 

In Cochran v. Louisiana State 
Board of Education (281 U.S. 870; 
1930) the Supreme Court sustained 
a Louisiana statute which provided 
free textbooks from public funds to 
children in private schools. In this 
case the court developed the so- 
called “child benefit theory.” That 
is, the state’s obligation to its school 
children transcends a literal ad- 
herence to the “separation of 
Church and State” concept. 

The “child benefit” theory was 
again applied in 1946 in the Ever- 
son case I mentioned earlier, where 
the court sustained the right of a 
New Jersey township to pay for 
the transportation of parochial 
school children on public buses. The 
majority of five, speaking through 
Justice Black, were of the view 
that the aid extended “went to the 


verge of” but did not exceed the 
limits to government aid imposed by 
the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court apparently 
believes that its decision in the 
Everson case was correct. Just two 
weeks ago it declined to review an 
appeal from the Supreme Court of 
Errors of Connecticut, which had 
upheld the right of a Connecticut 
township to furnish free bus trans- 
portation for parochial schools. 
(Snyder v. Town of Newton, 147 
Conn. 374, 161 A.2d, appeal dis- 
missed.) 


F THE FOREGOING cases were 

all the court’s decisions on the 
subject, one could be reasonably 
optimistic that Federal or State 
aid could be furnished to nonpublic 
schools without running afoul of the 
First Amendment. There is more to 
it, however. 

In the first place, beginning in 
1922, a series of Supreme Court 
decisions now have established that 
the important freedoms protected 
by the First Amendment, including 
freedom of religion and “non-es- 
tablishment,” were incorporated in 
the due process clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Therefore, 
whatever the restrictions imposed 
on Federal action by the First 
Amendment, it now seems beyond 
argument that similiar limitations 
bind the States. 

The court, for instance, made it 
clear in the Everson case that the 
states could not extend any aid to 
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private schools that the Federal 
Government could not grant. Justice 
Black, speaking for the majority in 
the Everson case, even though up- 
holding the free bus transportation 
involved, issued a warning that 
neither the State nor Federal Gov- 
ernment can pass laws which “aid 
one religion, aid all religions, or 
prefer one religion over another.” 
No tax, said Justice Black, “in any 
amount, large or small, can be 
levied to support any religious ac- 
tivities or institutions whatever they 
may be called, or whatever form 
they may adopt, to teach or prac- 
tice religion.” 

Finally in the case of the militant 
atheist Vashti McCollum (McCol- 
lum v. Board of Education, 333 U.S. 
203), the court articulated a rigid 
and severe interpretation of “sep- 
aration of Church and State” for 
which so many of the articulate and 
active opponents of private and re- 
ligious schools have long argued. 
The court, in the McCollum case, 
held that religious instruction con- 
ducted in the public school build- 
ings of Champaign, Illinois, on “re- 
leased time” was invalid under the 
First and Fourteenth Amendments, 
since it amounted to an establish- 
ment of religion. In reaching that 
conclusion, the court relied on an 
historical analysis of the First 
Amendment which Professor Cor- 
win and other scholars, including 
Father John Courtney Murray, S. J., 
have effectively disproved. In do- 
ing so, the court reached a result 
which denies the power of a State 
“to utilize its public school system 
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to aid any or all religious faiths or 
sects in the dissemination of their 
doctrines and ideals. . . .” 

Subsequently in the Zorach case 
(348 U.S. 306) in a six to three 
decision, the court, retreated a bit 
from McCollum. In Zorach v. Clau- 
son the court upheld a New York 
statute which permitted a released- 
time program for religious instruc- 
tion during public school hours, but 
not conducted on public school 
premises. Justice Douglas, speaking 
for the majority, observed that “we 
are a religious people, whose in- 
stitutions presuppose a supreme be- 
ing.” The majority found “no con- 
stitutional requirement which makes 
it necessary for government to be 
hostile to religion and to throw its 
weight against efforts to widen the 
effective scope of religious influ- 
ence.” 

And there the battle in the courts 
about the meaning and purpose of 
the “nonestablishment” clause of 
the First Amendment rests, at least 
for the moment. 


I T APPEARS that if the proposed 
Federal or State action is for the 
public welfare, or for the benefit 
of pupils or their parents, and not 
for the purpose of aiding religious 
institutions as such, it is constitu- 
tional. However, it is not quite clear 
whether the form of payment is to 
be determinative of the question 
of whether the purpose of the gov- 
ernmental action or assistance is to 
aid the public welfare or to support 
or establish religious institutions. 
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I don’t see why it should be. 
For instance, religious institutions 
can receive far more substantial aid 
or support, if you wish, in the form 
of tax exemption than by direct 
payments for tuition of certain of 
their pupils. Moreover, Congress 
provided for direct tuition pay- 
ments to universities under the 
Serviceman’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, the so-called G.I. Bill, and 
did the same thing for Korean 
veterans. Catholic and other re- 
ligious hospitals have long partici- 
pated in the grants made available 
under the Hospital Construction 
Act, popularly known as the Hill- 
Burton Act. No responsible authori- 
ty has suggested that these forms 
of congressional aid are unconstitu- 
tional. 

Finally, it seems to me that if 
Congress may pay tuition directly 
to Catholic universities, as is pro- 
vided in the Kennedy bill now 
pending, it can do the same at the 
high school level, and that if re- 
ligious institutions can receive gov- 
ernment money for healing the sick, 
they can receive similar financial 
assistance in their efforts to educate 
the young. 

Moreover, I would like to point 
out that as early as 1875, a con- 
stitutional amendment was introduc- 
ed in the Congress by James Blaine 
of Maine which would have pro- 
vided that “no State shall make any 
law resvecting an establishment of 
religion” and would have prohibit- 
ed any appropriation of public 
school money by any State. The 
amendment was introduced and re- 


introduced 20 times up to 1929. It 
never passed (M. A. Musmanno, 
Proposed Amendments to the Con- 
stitution, 1929). 

I still nourish the hope that the 
Supreme Court, despite its opinion 
in the McCollum case, and Justice 
Black’s disturbing dicta in the Ever- 
son case, has not adopted a view of 
the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments which the Congress consis- 
tently has refused to endorse. 

One of the ironic aspects of the 
Church-State issue, it strikes me, is 
that the secularists have assumed 
the type of rigid, inflexible, dogma- 
tic attitude of the kind which they 
so often accuse organized religion, 
especially the Roman _ Catholic 
Church, of taking. Surely one of 
the patron saints of American lib- 
eralism, Justice Holmes, would argue 
with our side when we maintain 
that there should be some flexibility 
for the Federal and State govern- 
ments to experiment with the type 
of aid to the country’s private and 
public educational systems as may 
be required to solve the terrific 
problems that beset those systems, 
including the decline in the quality 
and quantity of education generally. 

Where Federal or State aid is 
extended for the primary purpose 
of benefiting the educational sys- 
tems of the States of the Union, 
such action should not be struck 
down as a violation of the First 
Amendment, unless it can be clear- 
ly established that a secondary pur- 
pose or a related purpose was to 
prefer or assist specific religious 
sects. 
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This approach to the issue, it 
seems to me, not only would rest on 
sound historical evidence; it would 
be in accord with the philosophy 
of judicial self-restraint in voiding 
state or Federal enactments to 
which the court usually elects to ad- 
here. 

Moreover, the approach of which 
I speak would not require the court 
to repudiate any of its precedents, 
even the unfortunate McCollum de- 
cision. After all, a fair argument 
can be made that a released-time 
program carried out on_ public 
school premises during school hours 
may be so offensive to members of 
minority religious sects, not able to 
participate, as to constitute an in- 
vasion of their right of free exercise 
of their religion. 

Finally, such an approach to the 
issue as I have suggested would not 
raise the specter that the Federal 
or State governments would be able 
to more easily establish a church or 
churches through governmental rec- 
ognition and deliberate financial as- 
sistance. 

So long as doubt remains on the 
general issue, however, it is going 
to be most difficult to get the Con- 
gress or many of the state legisla- 
tures to extend substantial financial 
assistance to religious schools. The 
President, as well as many Con- 
gressmen, apparently believes that 
any direct payment of Federal 
funds to nonpublic schools is barred 
by the Constitution. Others, outside 
the field of government, but active 
in public affairs, take the fanatical 
position that even indirect aid, such 
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as loans or tax exemptions, is 
barred. Others say that if the par- 
ticular aid can be classified as a 
benefit to the child, then the con- 
stitutional prohibition has not been 
breached. 

The court’s precedents touch 
upon, but have not resolved, the 
conflict of views currently prevail- 
ing. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that the court may soon find the 
opportunity, in a proper case, to 
clarify the confusion that prevails, 
and a good portion of which may 
have been generated by its own 
opinions. Justice Jackson once ob- 
served that in this country we be- 
lieved in “government by lawsuit,” 
in that sooner or later almost every 
important public issue finds its way, 
in the form of litigation, to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
for resolution. We can hope that 
this also will hold true as to the 
difficult and sensitive question of 
the permissible scope of govern- 
mental aid to sectarian schools per- 
mitted by the Constitution. 


We THE ISSUE of the per- 
missible governmental assist- 
ance which may be extended to 
sectarian schools awaits ultimate 
resolution by the Supreme Court, 
the controversy about it continues 
to rage in the public arena. 

It is a dispute capable of produc- 
ing deep-seated and bitter divisions. 
As responsible Catholics, therefore, 
we have a duty to take the greatest 
pains to see that when our views 
on the question are presented in 
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the public debates, they are not 
stated in a manner calculated to 
offend those who honestly enter- 
tain a different opinion. It is true, 
of course, that many of those op- 
posed to all aid to religious schools 
rest their true opposition on the 
grounds of hostility or intolerance 
toward organized religion, especial- 
ly toward Catholicism. People in 
this category are impervious to ra- 
tional arguments on our side, no 
matter how convincing. On the 
other hand, there are many people 
who, at present, sincerely believe 
that the First Amendment of the 
Constitution prohibits any type of 
aid to a religious institution on the 
part of government. I have indicat- 
ed tonight my disagreement with 
that point of view. Nevertheless, I 
urge my fellow Catholics to be pru- 
dent in pressing our case in the 
Congress and before the public. If 
we give the unfortunate impression 
that we are more solicitious about 
obtaining governmental aid for sec- 
tarian schools than we are for seeing 
Federal and State aid extended to 
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the schools of the nation, both 
public and private, then I believe 
that our cause will be seriously set 
back. Prudence is not only a phil- 
osophical virtue. Often it is a wise 
political tactic. I see much need 
for observing its precept when we 
argue the sensitive issues about 
which I have spoken to you to- 
night. 

I believe that in the long run 
the majority of Americans will rec- 
ognize the wisdom of a program of 
governmental assistance, whether by 
loans or otherwise, to non-public, 
non-profit schools. However, that 
happy result will not be achieved 
by florid and angry rhetoric or 
through threats of Catholic opposi- 
tion to aid to the public schools or 
indifference to the plight of the 
public school system. It will be won 
only because our case is sound and 
because it has been carefully and 
effectively presented, without ran- 
cor or recrimination, even toward 
that vocal minority which opposes 
aid for our schools because it op- 
poses our faith. 
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Instead of despairing about the resources of the earth and assuming 
that we must prevent the increase of life on this planet, we should 
apply our minds to the riches which are the inheritance of the human 
race. Pope Pius XII used to say that it was more rational to use modem 
discoveries to wipe out want than to try to rectify the imaginary errors 
of Providence.—Most Rev. Joun C. HEENAN in CaTHOLIc INTER- 

















The real dispute over the 
First Amendment concerns 
the validity of the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of the 
no-establishment clause. 
What, in short, does no estab- 
lishment of religion mean? 


No Establishment of Religion! 


Austin P. Morais, S.J.° 


RECENT issue of America 
carried an arresting item in its 
Current Comment section. A letter 
had been received by the editors 
from a public school librarian in 
Arkansas canceling the school’s sub- 
scription to the magazine. She wrote: 
“When we received our first copies 
. . . I got my first indication that it 
was published by a Roman Catholic 
organization. Since I feel that public 
school funds should not be spent 
for religious material, I am return- 
ing the copies. .. .” 
If this extremely secularistic no- 


tion of separation of Church and 
State were confined to a small 
comer of Arkansas, it would be bad 
enough. Unfortunately this is not 
the case; the secularistic notion of 
Church-State separation is wide- 
spread. Take, for example, the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 
This organization has attacked and 
is attacking: text books provided at 
state expense because a few of the 
children benefiting from this legisla- 
tion attend parochial schools; re- 
leased-time programs for religious 
instruction long upheld by the U.S. 
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Supreme Court (cf. Zorach v. 
Clauson, 343 U.S. 306, 1952); tax 
exemptions of religious institutions; 
condemnation power to benefit a 
religious-related university; and vol- 

untary non-sectarian prayers in 
public schools. The ACLU bases its 
opposition on a theory of Church- 
State separation differing not one 
jot in principle from that of our Ii- 
brarian—to wit, public funds should 
not be spent so as to aid religion, 
however remotely. 


S THERE ANY justification for 
this rather remarkable concept 

of the meaning of separation of 
Church and State? If pressed in 
close debate, could our Arkansas 
librarian find any justification for 
her position? She could. 

Justice Black, writing the major- 
ity opinion in the Everson case (330 
U.S. 1, 1947), defined the establish- 
ment clause of the First Amendment 
at least to mean that: 


Neither a State nor the Federal Gov- 
ernment can set up a church. Neither 
can pass laws which aid one religion, 
aid all religions, or prefer one religion 
over another. . . . No tax in any amount, 
large or small, can be levied to support 
any religious activities or institutions, 
whatever they may be called, or what- 
ever form they may adopt to teach or 
practice religion (Emphasis added). 


If one takes this statement, for 
the sake of argument, as being the 
definitive meaning of the First 
Amendment, it is difficult to dis- 
agree with our Arkansas librarian. 


Taken literally, and there is utterly 
no qualification of language to indi- 
cate that it may be taken in any 
other way, her conclusion is quite 
logical. She simply followed the let- 
ter of the interpretation of the law 
and refused to use any public funds 
to support any religious institution, 
whatever it may be called. 

Recall for a moment, though, that 
the majority of the Supreme Court 
in the Everson case, despite the 
very restrictive language of Justice 
Black, went on to permit reimburs- 
ing of bus fare costs from public 
funds to parents of parochial school 
children. The majority refused, in 
other words, to apply its own defi- 
nition in its literal rigidity. In ef- 
fect, the actual ruling of Everson 
qualified the secularistic wording of 
Justice Black. That wording was 
modified even further, if not emas- 
culated, in the Zorach case which 
permitted the religious instruction 
of public school children during 
school hours. 

There have always been critics 
of the Supreme Court’s failure to 
apply its definition of the establish- 
ment clause literally. In fact, the 
dissent in the Everson case made 
just this point. Justice Jackson, writ- 
ing for the minority, was quick to 
point out the illogical nature of the 
decision: 


. the undertones of the opinion, 
advocating complete and uncompromis- 
ing separation of Church from State, 
seem utterly discordant with its con- 
clusion yielding support to their com- 
mingling in educational matters (ibid., 
p. 19. Emphasis added), 
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It is my fear that many Amer- 
icans share the opinion of Justice 
Jackson. Taking for granted Black’s 
interpretation of the establishment 
clause, they think of the First 
Amendment as raising a bar (or 
wall) to any cooperation or inter- 
communication between the State 
and the Church. In the words of 
Justice Rutledge, dissenting with 
Jackson, they would claim: 


The amendment’s purpose was to 
create a complete and permanent sepa- 
ration of the spheres of religious activ- 
ity and civil authority by comprehen- 
sively forbidding every form of public 
aid or support for religion (ibid., p. $1. 
Emphasis added). 


Note the similarity of language in 
the definitions of Justice Black and 
Justice Rutledge. I can see no sig- 
nificant difference in their content. 
Nor could Justice Jackson; hence 
his complaint about the “utterly dis- 
cordant” granting of support to 
religion after advocating “complete 
and uncompromising separation.” 


GREAT number of people, how- 

ever, think that the only dis- 
pute over the First Amendment’s no- 
establishment-of-religion clause is 
the one which rages between those 
who favor both Justice Black’s inter- 
pretation and application of the 
clause, and those who, while they 
agree in substance with his interpre- 
tation, object to the qualified applica- 
tion of it. This is not the case. 
Professor Edward S. Corwin, one of 
the foremost Constitutional author- 
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ities in our history, has taken vigor- 
ous issue not only with the Court's 
application of its interpretation of 
the First Amendment, but with the 
interpretation itself, declaring: 


The decision is seen to stem from 
an unhistorical conception of what is 
meant by an “establishment of religion” 
in the First Amendment. The historical 
record shows beyond peradventure that 
the core idea of an “establishment of 
religion” comprises the idea of prefer- 
ence; and that any act of public author- 
ity favorable to religion in general 
cannot, without manifest falsification of 
history, be brought under the ban of 
that phrase (Law and Contemporary 
Problems, 1949. Emphasis added). 


Professor Corwin was writing of 
the McCollum decision (333 U.S. 
203, 1948), a case which followed 
Everson by a year, but which in- 
volved the same basic issues. The 
“unhistorical conception,” to which 
Professor Corwin refers, is, of course, 
Justice Black’s definition of the no- 
establishment clause. Nevertheless, 
his argument is with both majority 
and minority opinions, for both share 
the historical misconception of what 
is meant by “an establishment of 
religion.” They differ only in the 
manner of its application. The dis- 
senters argued that the clause 
should be applied literally, after the 
fashion of our Arkansas librarian; 
the majority qualified its application 
to the concrete case with legalistic 
distinctions that confuse more than 
they clarify. 

Actually, Professor Corwin insists, 
the real dispute over the First 
Amendment concerns the validity of 
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the Court’s interpretation of the no- 
establishment clause. What, in short, 
does “no-establishment” mean? If 
we are to have a mature under- 
standing of Church and State rela- 
tions in this country, this is the con- 
troversy that must be faced and re- 
solved in open and intelligent dis- 
cussion. It is false to our ideal of 
free speech to ignore or to evade 
the issue. More than that, it is in- 
tellectual cowardice. 


ET the issue has been shunted 

aside, deftly and determined- 
ly. In the McCollum case, Justice 
Black, again writing the majority 
opinion for the court, stated: 


They [counsel for the Board of Edu- 
cation] argue that historically the First 
Amendment was intended to forbid 
only governmental preference of one 
religion over another, not an impartial 
governmental assistance to all religions. 
. . . After giving full consideration to 
the arguments presented, we are unable 
to accept this contention (ibid., p. 211). 


The argument presented by 
counsel here is essentially the same 
as that made by Professor Corwin, 
who wrote his criticism of the 
Court after the McCollum case had 
been decided. One looks in vain, 
however, for the “fullest considera- 
tion” purportedly given by the Court 
to the argument from history. In- 
deed, Justice Black’s reply to coun- 
sel was little more than cold effron- 
tery in the face of a seriously made 
and weightily supported argument. 
Moreover, his summary dismissal of 
counsel’s case goes far to explain 


why so many think that the issue 
concerning the real meaning of the 
First Amendment has already been 
settled. If the Supreme Court can- 
not be bothered about it, why 
should anyone else get excited? 

There are others who hold that 
those who subscribe to Professor 
Corwin’s view are only reading their 
own interpretation of history into 
the dispute. Thus, in the Fund for 
the Republic booklet, Religion and 
the Free Society, Mark DeWolfe 
Howe suggests: 


Surely it is not a mere coincidence 
that those who are most vigorous in 
their defense of the law announced in 
the 1948 [McCollum] decision are the 
most energetic defenders of Mr. Justice 
Rutledge’s competence as an historian, 
while those who favor non-discrimina- 
tory governmental aid to religion are 
severely critical of the Court’s inter- 
pretation of history. We are all apt to 
favor that reading of history which 
lends support to our predilections 
(p. 49). 


There are still others who would 
have us believe that the dispute is 
not over the interpretation of the 
no-establishment clause of the First 
Amendment but over something 
else. Again in Religion and the Free 
Society, we find Maximilian Kemper 
asserting: 


As for the merits of the controversy 
over the interpretation of the establish- 
ment clause, it may well be that logic 
impels the complete separation espoused 
by some of the Court’s opinions. . . . 
It is possible that these instances [refer- 
ences to God in public statements, in 
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Thanksgiving proclamations, on coin- 
age, the celebration of Christmas in 
public schools, chaplains in the Armed 
Forces and in Congress, condemnation 
power to benefit a Catholic university 
and, finally, tax exemption] violate the 
First Amendment (p. 99). 


This is indeed a remarkable state- 
ment. Mr. Kemper begins by re- 
ferring to the “controversy over the 
establishment clause,” as though he 
were referring to the conflict be- 
tween the Supreme Court’s inter- 
pretation of “establishment” and 
Professor Corwin’s view. But Mr. 
Kemper is not concerned at all 
with the meaning of “establishment.” 
He merely argues the logical mean- 
ing of Justice Black’s language. He 
raises cne problem; What is the 
meaning of the establishment clause? 
And he answers another: What is 
the logical extension of the Court’s 
language? Pretending to settle the 
controversy by analyzing only one 
of the disputed positions, he evades 
the real issue. For the “logic” of 
the establishment clause can “impel” 
to nothing until its meaning has 
been satisfactorily defined. 


HEN one considers some of 

the misleading remarks made 
about the First Amendment, the 
possible harm of statements like Mr. 
Kemper’s becomes apparent. For 
example, it is not uncommon to find 
such statements as the following 
being made about the First Amend- 
ment: 


In 1947, the U.S. Supreme Court... 
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was required to consider the scope and 
applicability to the State of that portion 
of the First Amendment . . . which de- 
clares that the government shall in no 
way use its resources to support the 
existence of any religious group or pro- 
gram (Perry Oswin Chrisman, Baylor 
Law Review, 292, p. 293. Emphasis 
added). 


Such language is a long way from 
the actual declaration of the 
Amendment: “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment 
of religion. . . .” 

It is high time that we had open 
scholarly debate on the meaning of 
the First Amendment. If the “feel- 
ing” against public support of reli- 
gion which was manifested by our 
public high school librarian in Ar- 
kansas should become Constitutional 
law, religious freedom in this coun- 
try will soon be in jeopardy. And 
this is to say nothing of the shambles 
that would be made of the free- 
doms of speech, press, assembly, 
and of the academic world. 

We in the United States cannot 
afford to be immature in our judg- 
ment on this issue of Church and 
State. We cannot afford to let an 
extremely secularistic solution to 
this problem, allegedly made in the 
interest of freedom, destroy reli- 
gious freedom, divide the country 
and mar our relations with foreign 
governments. As a South American 
Bishop said to Archbishop Alter of 
Cincinnati: 


You tell me that you Americans cannot 
help me with my educational and 
welfare work because you cannot 
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extend aid on a sectarian basis. . . . Yes, 
do not help the Catholic Church be- 
cause you must be very careful not to 
help any religious organization. Do not 
help the Protestants because by doing 
so you will also be helping religion. Do 
not help the Jews or the Moslems or the 
Hindus because then, too, you will be 
helping to strengthen and preserve reli- 
gious faiths, customs and _ traditions. 
Then, my friend, who remains for you 
to work with except the very forces 


Legislated Irreligion 
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whose goal it is to destroy your freedom 
and mine? (Quoted in the Catholic 
Messenger, Sept. 29, 1960, p. 2.) 


Like Justice Jackson and Mr. 
Kemper, all the bishop has done is 
to draw Everson to its logical con- 
clusion. But is this what the framers 
of the Constitution had in mind 
when they determined that there 
be no establishment of religion in 
this country? 








Those who cherish the religious traditions of this country realize 
that there is a paper wall dividing legalized nonsectarianism from 
legislated irreligion. Their concern has mounted over the awareness 
that appeal to law can be used to obstruct, and in some cases to dam 
up completely, channels in public education which should be trans- 
mitting the religious heritage of the past and nourishing the national 
ethos. In this solicitude, as Will Herberg has repeated on several oc- 
casions, “Catholics are being joined in increasing numbers by Protes- 
tants and Jews for whom an education, in principle religionless, 
appears utterly wrong.”—Rev. Jonn Wuitney Evans in the CATHOLIC 
EpucaTIonaL Review, January, 1961. 











Protestants 
and Natural Law* 


Grecory Baum, O.S.A. 
St. Basil's Seminary, Toronto 


HE ECUMENICAL community 

of Protestant Christians is keenly 
aware of the moral implications of 
the Gospel in regard to human so- 
ciety. They believe the Christian 
Church has received a message for 
the world. In our day the Christian 
Church finds it increasingly difficult 
to remain silent in the face of moral 
corruptions, human injustices, and 
the social and political conflicts. The 
ecumenical community feels that 





Is there a common bond be- 
tween believers and unbe- 
lievers? Is there a goodness, 
a loyalty, an uprightness, a 
sense of social responsibility 
to which every man is held 
and which is discoverable by 
every man, whatever his reli- 
gion? 


the Church has discovered, as never 
before, its God-given responsibility 
for the world. 

But what message can the Church 
offer to society apart from the Ser- 
mon on the Mount? Is there any- 
thing the Church can say that is 
relevant for the millions of men 
without faith in God and His Son, 
Jesus Christ? This is the question 
which Protestant Christians are be- 
ginning to take very seriously. Is 


* Reprinted with permission from the Commonweal, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y., 
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there a common bond between be- 
lievers and unbelievers, so that the 
same principles of morality may be 
applied to human behavior in gen- 
eral? Is there a goodness, a loyalty, 
an uprightness, a sense of social 
responsibility to which every man 
is held, whatever his religion, and 
which is discoverable by every man, 
whatever his religion? This question 
brings up the ancient theme of nat- 
ural law. According to the age-old 
tradition of natural law, it is the 
vocation of man, of every man, to 
be faithful to what is most profound 
in him. Morality is not something 
added to man from without, not 
obedience to a command which re- 
mains extrinsic to him: to be good 
is rather man’s correspondence to 
what he has been made to be, 
basically and radically, by God. Man 
is destined to morality by the very 
fact that he is man. 

While traditional Protestantism 
and modern positivism have re- 
jected the ancient concept of nat- 
ural law, for very different reasons, 
to be sure, there has been in 
recent years a widespread return 
to the idea of a natural law, or at 
least a new sympathy and under- 
standing for it. A crucial experi- 
ence for human society, Christian 
or otherwise, was the Nazi move- 
ment with its insane violation of 
human values. The vast majority of 
men felt that there are certain 
fundamental principles of morality 
which no person has the right to 
violate, even when the laws of the 
state condone such action or com- 
mand it. When the extermination 
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of peoples and races was made the 
policy of the state and entered into 
its legislation, most people spon- 
taneously felt that there is an un- 
written law beyond the law of the 
state, against which human legis- 
lation cannot oblige. Positive law 
is not the ultimate criterion of jus- 
tice. There is a law behind the law. 
This conviction of a law natural to 
man was, in fact, the position as- 
sumed by many of the judges at 
the Nuremberg trials. 

The conviction that there is a law 
written in the human heart, dis- 
coverable by our conscience, is sup- 
ported by the tradition of the Amer- 
ican people, whatever jurists may 
think about it. The average Ameri- 
can, the average Protestant Ameri- 
can even, is convinced of abiding 
moral standards applicable to all 
peoples, the defense of which is 
especially the task of the Christian 
Church. 


N OUR DAY, particularly after 
the shattering experience of na- 
zism, many Protestant theologians 
and writers show a renewed interest 
in the ancient notion of natural law. 
That this is found in many quarters 
of American Protestantism is not sur- 
prising. But even on the continent 
of Europe, many Lutheran thinkers 
are returning to the concept of nat- 
ural law. Re-reading the Scriptures, 
they find sufficient warrant for such 
a doctrine in God’s revelation. 
A return to the natural law, how- 
ever, is by no means characteristic 
of all Protestant schools. There is 
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still much opposition to it, even in 
circles greatly concerned with the 
social message of the Church. This 
opposition is based on a variety of 
arguments. Some writers, going back 
to Luther's and Calvin’s pessimistic 
view on human nature, believe that 
what is most profound in man as we 
find him on this earth, is sin and 
corruption, and hence that it is im- 
possible to base any kind of morality 
on man’s fidelity to his basic inclina- 
tion. The measure of what is good 
comes wholly and entirely from 
without, from the Word of God in 
the Scriptures. The great Karl Barth 
belongs to this group of writers, un- 
less indeed his Christology is lead- 
ing him to a new understanding of 
human nature. The venerable secre- 
tary of the World Council of Church- 
es, Visser *t Hooft, also belongs to 
this group. He proposes that we 
must study the Bible, its teaching 
on society and economic relations, 
to discover the God-given principles 
and moral standards destined to 
heal the social problems of our 
day. 


UT, WE MAY ask, even assum- 

ing that a social ethics would be 
derived from Holy Scripture, would 
it be meaningful to the millions for 
whom the Bible is not the Word of 
God? These writers seem to hope 
that it will. Does this not mean then, 
we may ask, that there is something 
in non-believers which is in harmony 
with God’s law? This, at any rate, 
is the Catholic conviction: the moral 
norms God has revealed in His 
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Gospel, while a shock and a scandal 
to human selfishness, do correspond 
to the inclination which God has 
imprinted in the human heart at 
creation. 

A more common objection to the 
notion of natural law is taken from 
the conviction that man’s moral be- 
havior cannot be determined by 
fixed norms. We cannot see through 
“human nature,” analyze it as we do 
a geometrical figure, and then draw 
all kinds of conclusions from it as 
to its proper behavior. Man cannot 
master himself intellectually. Man 
remains a riddle to himself. Quaes- 
tio mihi factus sum, writes St. 
Augustine. “There is something be- 
longing to man,” the great doctor 
concludes, “that the spirit of man 
which is within does not know. But 
Thou, O Lord, knowest all of him, 
for Thou hast made him.” To know 
what man really is we must turn to 
God. For many Protestant writers 
man has not a nature that can be 
brought into a metaphysical formu- 
la. Man escapes any conceptualiza- 
tion of his essence: he is always 
free to raise himself above any 
given pattern. Some writers go so 
far, influenced here by the heady 
wine of existentialism, as to claim 
that this freedom in faith is what 
is proper to man, this freedom dis- 
tinguishing him from the rest of 
the universe, which is nature. The 
mystery of man is that he is never 
wholly nature. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
the most influential American writer 
opposing the concept of natural law, 
follows this kind of thinking. 

The discussion on natural law, 
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then, is very lively in Christian lit- 
erature of our time. There is an 
interesting formulation of the con- 
troversy going on within the Protes- 
tant ecumenical community be- 
tween those who uphold, in one 
form or another, the ancient idea 
of natural law and those who do 
not believe that the divine impera- 
tive is expressed in the structure of 
God’s universe and of the human 
heart. At the Oxford Conference 
(1987) of the Life-and-Work Move- 
ment a distinction was introduced 
which has occupied the ecumenical 
discussion ever since, the distinction 
between an “ethic of ends” and an 
“ethic of inspiration.” 

The upholders of an ethic of 
ends look upon the universe as an 
ordered whole, in which man and 
human society have their particular 
functions and proper operations dis- 
coverable by a rational examination 
of their natures. This conception 
presupposes a meaningful universe 
with a hierarchy of values: the 
right behavior of each part of the 
universe can be read from the end 
and purpose for which it is destined 
in the harmony of the whole. The 
upholders of an ethic of inspiration, 
on the other hand, are convinced 
that the moral attitude of the Chris- 
tian cannot be defined in terms of 
fixed laws; it is rather a living re- 
sponse to a living person. Man is 
not destined to unfathom the uni- 
verse and himself, and: to conform 
himself to the structure of their 
finiteness. He is to seek fellowship 
with God, the Father of Jesus Christ, 
Who is sovereignly free, unlimited 
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by His creation and its structures, 
and to learn every day anew that 
to be good means to do the will of 
God. This will must be sought in a 
personal decision at every moment. 


HIS DISTINCTION has been 

taken very seriously by the ecu- 
menical community. In the docu- 
ments of the World Council of 
Churches dealing with social mat- 
ters, the demands for a just social 
order, which are without a doubt 
implied in the Gospel, are usually 
formulated in such a way that even 
the upholders of an ethic of inspira- 
tion can accept them. Here is an 
example. The social order which cor- 
responds to God’s ideal for humanity 
is called “the responsible society” 
and defined as a society which al- 
lows a man and his family to de- 
termine the pattern of their lives in 
a responsible way, that is, living up 
to the demands of their right con- 
science. When the documents of the 
World Council of Churches, how- 
ever, come to a more detailed de- 
termination of what such a respon- 
sible society implies in terms of po- 
litical and economic relations, they 
are unable to avoid, it seems to me, 
the terminology of what they call 
an ethic of ends. 

In spite of what is said, there 
seems to be the underlying con- 
viction in the World Council of 
Churches that such principles as the 
value of the individual, the social 
nature of man, or the unity of the 
human family correspond to the 
deepest aspirations of the human 
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personality: in other words, that 
there is something like a natural 
law of human nature. We suspect 
therefore that the distinction be- 
tween an ethic of ends and an ethic 
of inspiration is not a good one. It is 
interesting to note that Pope Pius 
XH in his Christmas message of 
1946, laying down the principles for 
a just social order very much in the 
tradition of an ethic of ends, sums up 
these requirements as “social forms 
which permit and ensure men full 
personal responsibility in things tem- 
poral and things eternal,” slipping 
into a terminology of what has been 
called an ethic of inspiration. 

The distinction between an ethic 
of ends and an ethic of inspiration, 
though interesting, is not a good 
one. It does not permit the Catholic 
to state his view on morality and 
the ethical engagement of man. 
Sometimes, it is true, the Catholic 
position is presented as if it were 
an ethic of ends. Sometimes, when 
defending and explaining our nat- 
ural law tradition we give too ra- 
tionalistic an account of the matter. 
We pretend that we can see 
through human nature, that we can 
conceptualize it adequately, and 
derive from it detailed laws con- 
cerning human behavior. We create 
the impression, occasionally, that 
the natural law is a set of laws, a 
little codex hidden in the heart, 
giving us the solution of the moral 
problems of man and society. Con- 
ceiving the natural law as laws, we 
have the obvious difficulty of ex- 

ining why there are different 
moral standards in various societies, 
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and why philosophical systems have 
arrived at laws, supposedly all de- 
rived from natural law, which in 
fact are at variance with one an- 
other. 

The ethic of ends which we oc- 
casionally construct does give the 
impression that morality is obedi- 
ence to impersonal laws, to rules 
which the human mind discovers. 
More than that, we easily create 
the impression in many of our de- 
fenses of natural law that there is an 
order of righteous living independ- 
ent of Jesus Christ, that there exists 
a natural morality according to a 
natural law unrelated to the re- 
demption of mankind in the Son of 
God. What Christ brings us, we 
sometimes suggest, are the gifts of 
faith, hope, and charity, i.e., the 
supernatural life: while there is a 
life of natural goodness accessible 
to all men. This, at least, is how 
we are understood by many Prot- 
estant writers. Reinhold Niebuhr 
especially delights in depicting our 
teaching in this way. He does so 
in most, if not in all, of his books. 
When he calls this conception Thom- 
istic, let us hope that he does so to 
indicate that he learned these things, 
not from Thomas himself, but from 
certain writers who called them- 
selves Thomists. 


O CLARIFY the Catholic posi- 
tion on natural law as I under- 
stand it, I wish to make two re- 
marks: the first on the non-con- 
ceptual character of this natural law 
and the second on the relation of 
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this law to the redemptive order in 
Jesus Christ. 

The natural law is not a set of 
laws in the human heart. The nat- 
ural law is an unwritten law; it is 
not conceptualized. According to 
the metaphysical intuition of a St. 
Thomas, in harmony with a long 
lime of men of wisdom, the very 
being of man implies his moral voca- 
tion. Man is engaged in moral striv- 
ing, not on account of laws distinct 
from him, but by his very nature. 
Morality is man’s fidelity to what 
God made him to be. It may be 
difficult to define what man is; it 
may be difficult to hit upon an ex- 
haustive enumeration of man’s es- 
sential characteristics. Concretely hu- 
man nature may be defined as that 
which the Son of God took upon 
Himself when He became this man 
Jesus—from which it follows that 
human nature is eminently compati- 
ble with holiness. 

But whether we can come to a 
defmition of man or not, is irrelevant 
from our point of view here. For 
the knowledge of what the natural 
law in man’s heart implies is not 
rationally derived from a definition 
of human nature; it is not extracted 
from premises by means of a syllog- 
ism; it is not the conclusion of an 
argument. We discover what the 
natural law demands of us in the 
various situations of life, not by ra- 
tional knowledge, but by knowledge 
per inclinationem. This “kind of 
knowledge,” as Jacques Maritain has 
put it, “is not clear knowledge 
through concepts and conceptual 
judgments; it is obscure, unsyste- 
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matic, vital knowledge by connat- 
urality or congeniality, in which the 
intellect im order to bear judgment 
consults and listens to the inner 
melody that the vibrating strings of 
abiding tendencies make present in 
the subject.” 

At this pomt nothing is said of 
what kind of salvific situation man 
must find himself in if he is to listen 
to, and understand, this inner mel- 
ody. Our point here is that the 
moral imperative implied m human 
existence is not expressed in a con- 
ceptual and detailed knowledge of 
laws and principles. This latter kind 
of knowledge is, of course, of great- 
est importance for society, but it 
has grown and developed rather 
slowly in human history. As man 
became more aware of the implica- 
tions of his actions, as he moved 
into various social and economic en- 
vironments, as he received and as- 
similated the new light of the Gospel, 
he discovered and formulated the 
moral principles expressed by the 
inclination of his nature. In this slow 
process mistakes were made. Our 
knowledge of what the natural law 
implies is still imperfect today. It 
may well be true that, as Reinhold 
Niebuhr insists in his writings, there 
is no formulation of the natural law 
that has altogether escaped an 
ideological taint, no formulation, we 
would add by way of restriction, 
except those contained in divine 
revelation. But such a taint of self- 
interest, or class-interest, is no argu- 
ment whatever against the natural 
law which is deeper than any formu- 
lation that can be made of it. It is 






















the profound inclination of what 
God created us to be. 

Whenever the philosopher de- 
rives specific precepts from the nat- 
ural law or proves that certain 
maxims are implied in the law of 
nature, this is what Maritain calls 
“after-knowledge.” It is a reflection 
on, and an attempt to penetrate, 
that which we know by the aspira- 
tion of our being. We are often too 
ready, it seems to me, to claim that 
certain laws and principles are ac- 
tually contained in the natural law, 
when they are actually only remote- 
ly connected with it. Because of the 
difficulty of discovering the pro- 
found inclination of our heart, ob- 
scured as it is by our congenital 
selfishness, God has revealed in 
Holy Scripture, and _ proclaims 
through the teaching of the Church, 
the basic moral principles which are 
in harmony with our profound in- 
clinations. 


HE SECOND remark I wish to 

make is that man’s fidelity to 
what is deepest in him does not 
imply the proud assertion that man 
is in a position to know and master 
himself, nor that man’s recognition 
of God as the author of the universe 
is a man-made approach to God 
based on intellectural power. The 
sphere of the natural law is related 
to God’s merciful dealing in Jesus 
Christ. 

The New Testament acknowl- 
edges a natural law accessible to 
Jews and pagans alike. While the 
emphasis is usually on the darkness 
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in which pagans, due to their in- 
herited selfishness, find themselves, 
there are other passages acknowl- 
edging that pagans may have a 
sound judgment on what is right 
and wrong (1 Peter 2:12, 3:16) 
and that pagan magistrates serve 
God by protecting justice in society 
(Romans 13:1-6). Paul asserts in 
the famous passages of Romans 
(1:19-21 and 2:14-15) that God 
reveals Himself through the works 
of His creation and that He makes 
moral demands on men through the 
law sunk into thei: conscience. We 
may limit the positive force of these 
statements by saying that all Paul 
wants to show is that pagans are 
sinners and in need of redemption, 
but we would go beyond the mean- 
ing of the passages if we said that 
God’s revelation in nature was only 
unto condemnation. 

However much we restrict the 
scope of Paul’s statements, there 
remains at least the assertion that 
God reveals Himself clearly enough 
in creation to make the denial of 
Him a sin or the consequence of 
sin, and that some pagans at least, 
by the fidelity to the law of their 
hearts, have achieved greater sub- 
mission to the will of God than the 
Jews in possession of the Mosaic 
Law. Some Protestant writers, who 
for dogmatic reasons reject the no- 
tion of natural law, accuse Paul of 
having introduced Stoic elements 
into the Christian faith. This may 
well be the case as far as terminol- 
ogy is concerned. The meaning 
however is different. Paul makes 
it clear that in what may appear 
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like the human discovery of the 
meaning and coherence of the uni- 
verse, it is God Who manifests Him- 
self. Even here, it is God Who takes 
the initiative. 


Ow IS this divine initiative re- 
lated to the order in Jesus 
Christ? We read in the Old Testa- 
ment that man and the universe are 
in a covenant relationship to God 
preparing the ultimate fulfillment in 
Christ, and this independently of the 
covenant God made with 
Israel. Through his servant Noe, God 
established a covenant with the earth 
and all living things on it (Genesis 
9:8-17). God promised to preserve 
the regularity of the seasons, to be- 
stow fruitfulness, to protect life. 
Thus, meditating on the underlying 
harmony of the sin-torn universe and 
the plan of the Creator, we are not 
presumptuously approaching God 
through our own finiteness, but we 
are obedient in discovering the 
signs established by God for the 
purpose of revealing himself. 

As Saint Paul says in the Acts, 
“God did not leave himself without 
testimony [in pagan nations], be- 
stowing blessings, giving rain from 
heaven and fruitful seasons filling 
[their] hearts with gladness” (14:16). 
God desires to speak to humanity 
through the laws of the universe 
and the inclination of the human 
heart. This is the meaning of the 
universal covenant of Noe, prepar- 
ing the consummation of all things 
in Christ. Whatever may be the 
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divine assistance necessary for man 
to listen and understand the divine 
voice speaking to him through crea- 
tion and conscience, we know that 
now, after Christ’s universal redemp- 
tion, this divine assistance is not 
lacking, that it is present in abun- 
dance in all of humanity preparing 
and initiating its renewal in the 
Lord. 

These two remarks, on the non- 
conceptual character of the natural 
law and its relation to God’s initia- 
tive, indicate, at least in outline, 
that the natural law which the 
Catholic Church defends in her 
teaching, is not simply based on an 
ethic of ends as opposed to an 
ethic of inspiration. The natural 
law is not a set of rules derived 
rationally from a penetration of the 
universe. The natural law, or the 
profound inclination of our human- 
ity, is the imprint of God’s creation 
in our heart as well as the sign 
through which he reveals to us His 
holy will. By obeying this law man 
does not submit to some impersonal 
necessity, nor to a rational structure 
of the universe; but he obeys his 
Maker who thus reveals Himself to 
him. This is true even of non-be- 
lievers. For while our nature is 
radically wounded by inherited 
selfishness, God’s covenant with Noe 
makes our nature and the universe 
again a sign of the invisible and a 
witness to God’s eternal will. Meta- 
physics is possible because God has 
desired to make the cosmos a mani- 
festation of the transcendental. 








The Law 


Laws ne moral pre- 
cepts are enforceable # 
they are supported by a cor- 
responding moral consensus 
in the community. 


and Christian Morals* 


NorMAN St. JOHN STEVAS 


HE right relationship that should 

exist between law and morals 
is one that is being increasingly 
discussed at the present time. The 
problem has been rendered acute 
by the necessity of the formation 
by society of a legal policy in rela- 
tion to a number of controverted 
moral issues. Should homosexual 
acts taking place in private be- 
tween consenting adults be subject 
to the criminal law? Should arti- 
ficial insemination of a wife by a 
third-party donor or of a single wo- 
man be made a crime? Should 
euthanasia be countenanced by law? 





Should suicide and attempted sui- 
cide continue to be crimes? These 
questions cannot be answered, least 
of all by the Catholic, unless the 
prudence, on which practical judg- 
ments must be based, are first ade- 
quately and clearly formulated. 
That there is some relationship 
between law and morals, and espe- 
cially between the criminal law 
and morals, would, I imagine, be 
generally conceded, For society to 
inflict pain on a human person, by 
corporal punishment, fine, or de- 
privation of liberty, requires some 
moral justification. Hence it is that 


* Reprinted with permission from an article in the Dublin Review, 128 Sloan St., London, S.W. 1, 


England, Spring, 1960. 
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all serious crimes are also moral 
offenses. That the spheres of moral- 
ity and the criminal law, although 
overlapping, are distinct would also 
secure universal assent in contem- 

society. The man who limit- 
ed himself to the minimum moral 
requirements laid down by the law 
would not be the good man of the 
Western and Christian tradition. 
Law enforces only those standards 
of moral behavior indispensable for 
community existence; morality has 
no such pragmatic limitation, but 
calls for conformity with the ideal. 
The law is primarily concerned with 
external conduct; morality certainly 
has behavior for its subject matter, 
but is concerned intimately with 
the mind and the heart. 

Can, then, a criterion be found 
which will delimit the spheres of 
operation of these two agencies? In 
his treatise on law, St. Thomas 
Aquinas found the distinguishing 
characteristic of law in its ordina- 
tion to the common good. Every 
law exists for the benefit of the 
community as a whole rather than 
for the good of the individual as 
such. But how does one define the 
common good? 

In its report, the Wolfenden Com- 
mittee put forward a somewhat re- 
stricted definition. The function of 
the criminal law, it stated, 


is to preserve public order and decency, 
to protect the citizen from what is of- 
fensive or injurious, and to provide 
sufficient safeguards against exploitation 
and corruption of others, particularly 

those who are specially vulnerable be- 
cause they are young, weak in body or 


mind, inexperienced, or in a state of 
special physical, official or economic 
dependence. It is not, in our view, the 
function of the law to intervene in the 
private lives of citizens, or to seek to 
enforce any particular pattern of be- 
havior, further than is necessary to carry 
out the purposes we have outlined. 


The definition put forward by the 
Catholic advisory committee to the 
Wolfenden Commission was even 
narrower. Having stated that the 
function of the state as defender 
of the common good was to defend 
society against morally destructive 
forces the committee went on: 


The criterion of what is meant by the 
public good is to be sought in the fact 
that from a particular mode of conduct 
there can proceed effects morally harm- 
ful to the members of the community 
who do not possess the necessary power 
to resist such influences. Individuals 
whose moral judgment and character 
are not yet settled are to be protected 
from situations which would impose too 
severe a strain upon them. 


The Catholic committee would 
thus restrict the law to 
immoral actions which corrupt mi- 
nors, to which the Wolfenden Com- 
mittee adds the further categories 
of immoral actions “offensive” to 
citizens or to public order. 


As Sir Patrick Devlin has pointed 
out in his lecture on “The Enforce- 
ment of Morals,” given before the 
British Academy last year, to ac- 
cept this definition of the common 
good would be to exclude the right 
of the state to punish immoral ac- 
tions except within the most severe- 
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ly circumscribed limits. What of 
voluntary euthanasia? This is for- 
bidden by law, but in the case of 
a person suffering from an incurable 
and painful disease it is hard to 
see how its application would affect 
public order or decency or present 
a threat to minors. 

A more satisfactory approach was 
indicated in a statement of the 
Archbishop of Westminster in De- 
cember, 1957, when he pointed out 
that while private acts as such are 
outside the scope of the civil law, 
there are some private acts which 
have public consequences affecting 
the common good, and these are 
rightly justiciable. Thus, if the re- 
sult of removing penal sanctions 
from homosexual conduct in private 
between adults could be shown to 
be an increase in homosexual con- 
duct in general, the state would 
be, within its rights in refusing to 
withdraw the sanctions. Whether 
this would result was categorized 
by the Archbishop as a question 
of fact which he did not feel com- 
petent to answer. 

Sir Patrick Devlin was equally 
firm in denying that it is possible 
to set theoretical limits to the 
power of the state to legislate 
against immorality. “It is not possi- 
ble,” he said, “to settle in advance 
exceptions to the general rule or 
to define inflexibly areas of morality 
into which the law is in no cir- 
cumstances to be allowed to enter. 
Society is entitled by means of its 
laws to protect itself from dangers, 
whether from within or without.” 
What both the Archbishop and Sir 
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Patrick are emphasizing is that so- 
ciety has the right to protect by 
law the community of moral ideas 
accepted by its citizens and opera- 
tive in its institutions, for these are 
an intrinsic part of the common 
good. 

Having conceded the right, in- 
stead of excluding it with the Wolf- 
enden and Catholic committees, the 
question still to be decided is 
whether the right should in fact 
be exercised. This is a matter for 
the practical judgment, applying a 
number of different criteria. 


HE legislator first has to con- 

sider if a prohibitory law would 
be effective. If it would not be, then 
the law is better not passed, for its 
disregard would bring the law in 
general into disrepute. Secondly, the 
legislator must ask whether a prohi- 
bitory law would lead to worse evils 
than that it was designed to avoid. 
As the late Pope Pius XII pointed 
out in his address to the Convention 
of Italian Catholic Jurists in 1953, 
the duty of repressing moral and 
religious error cannot be an ultimate 
norm of action, but must be subject 
to higher and more general norms. 
One such norm is the right of the 
individual to privacy and the im- 
portance of preserving the inviola- 
bility of the home. 

Again, laws invading privacy may 
give rise to subsidiary evils such as 
scope for blackmail and _ bribery. 
This has particular application to 
laws penalizing private homosexual 
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conduct between adults. In a House 
of Lords Debate of 1954, Lord 
Jowitt, formerly Lord Chancellor, 
revealed that 95 per cent of the 
blackmail cases coming to his at- 
tention as Attorney General arose 
from homosexuality. 

Finally, the legislator must ask 
whether criminal punishment is the 
best means of dealing with the 
problem. Is the best way of deal- 
ing with homosexual offenders to 
send them for months or years to 
prison, an exclusively male society? 
Are those who attempt suicide more 
likely to be cured of this tendency 
by the help of a psychiatrist or by 
the ministrations of a prison ward- 
en? According to the answer given 
to these questions, so should the 
law be shaped. 

A problem of the first magnitude 
facing pluralist societies, such as 
England and the United States, is 
the assessment of what in fact are 
the prevailing moral views in the 
community. One can, of course, 
look to the law itself, and Richard 
O’Sullivan has devoted considerable 
scholarship to showing how far com- 
mon law notions have a Christian 
foundation. 

But this approach is helpful only 
up to a point. The preservation of a 
moral judgment in the law is no in- 
dication that the view is still gen- 
erally held in society. This is espe- 
cially true of English criminal law, 
which is an historical patchwork, de- 
veloped in accord with no coherent 
principle, and often little more than 
a museum of defects. A better guide 
than the letter of the law is the man- 


ner and spirit of its enforcement, 
and time and again a law out of ac- 
cord with current moral sentiment 
has been rendered nugatory not by 
repeal but by non-enforcement. The 
law punishing attempted suicide falls 
into this category. Imprisonment is 
imposed on only a small minority 
of offenders, an illustration of its re- 
jection by the community, and a 
pointer to its eventual abolition. 


IR Patrick Devlin bids us take as 

a criterion for the moral judg- 
ment of society “something about 
which any twelve men or women 
drawn at random might after discus- 
sion be expected to be unanimous.” 
This is not especially helpful where 
controversial moral questions are 
concerned, for these are precisely 
the issues on which society has 
ceased to have a unanimous opin- 
ion. He also warns against dismissing 
expressions of disgust as a test of 
moral sentiment, on the grounds 
that they are indications that the 
limits of toleration have been 
reached. These expressions may be 
of some utility in assessing the emo- 
tional content of moral opinion, but 
they cannot, as he seems to suggest, 
be a basis for penal policy in a so- 
ciety which maintains any claim to 
rationality. 

There are also the dubious aids 
offered by the sociologists and the 
pollsters. The methods of pollsters 
are still such a matter of acrimoni- 
ous dispute amongst experts that 
they cannot be taken as a reliable 
guide to moral values in a com- 
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munity; nor are the conclusions of- 
fered by Dr. Kinsey and others any 
more helpful. Dr. Kinsey certainly 
established that the variations from 
the norm of sexual behavior in 
American society were very much 
more widespread than had previous- 
ly been supposed, but one can no 
more conclude from his findings 
that people believed such aberra- 
tions to be right, even if they prac- 
tised them, than one can conclude 
that because aberrations exist they 
are therefore right in themselves. On 
this last point, the Catholic will find 
the Kinsey reports no more than 
somewhat distressing glosses on the 
Church’s doctrine of original sin. 
Perhaps the best guide to moral 
opinion, apart from the administra- 
tion of the law, is to be found in a 
combination of opinions from those 
agencies which are influential in 
forming the views of society, such 
as the Churches, Parliament, profes- 
sional bodies and the serious press. 
This is a rough-and-ready guide, but 
there appears to be no better. 
This confused state of affairs is 
inevitable in a society which has re- 
jected Christian doctrine and is left 
with a legacy of Christian morals 
which can only be preserved through 
the medium of a vigorous family 
and institutional life. The rejection 
of belief in natural law makes it 
impossible for liberal societies to 
possess what Walter Lippmann has 
called a “public philosophy.” The 
absence of a public philosophy is 
especially baneful for Catholics, for 
it makes it extremely difficult for 
the Catholic value-system to find any 
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non-theological medium by which it 
can communicate itself. This, to- 
gether with the comparative small- 
ness and poverty of the Catholic 
community in England, explains 
why Catholic moral views have so 
little impact on the national life. The 
Catholic moral system has the merit 
of being clear-cut, and this preci- 
sion is recognized as meritorious by 
the non-Catholic. What is not wel- 
comed is the Catholic claim that, 
since its morality is not based on 
private theological tenets, but on the 
natural law, it is binding on all men. 
Indeed, this claim is actively repu- 
diated. Where Catholic power is 
great, as in the United States, the 
doctrine becomes somewhat more 
than academic, and causes deep re- 
sentments and civil strife. 


|. magn law doctrine strength- 
ens the Catholic moral posi- 
tion, but it has its dangers, in that 
it can lead to a grossly over-simpli- 
fied approach to moral-juristic prob- 
lems. An example of this is pro- 
vided by those Catholics in non- 
Catholic countries who maintain that 
there is a duty to work for laws pro- 
hibiting the artificial restriction of 
births, or to defend them where they 
already exist. This is not a question 
that can be answered by means of a 
logical deduction from a natural law 
premise, but the particular social 
situation in the country under con- 
sideration must first be carefully ex- 
amined. By the constitutions of both 
England and the United States, 
Catholics certainly have a right to 
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work for the passage of such laws, 
but whether Catholics would be wise 
to follow such Protestant precedents 
as the Volstead Act, banning the 
sale of intoxicants in the United 
States, is open to considerable doubt. 

Laws embodying moral precepts 
are only enforceable if they are sup- 
ported by a corresponding moral 
consensus in the community. A law 
forbidding the sale of contraceptives 
would be effective only if the ma- 
jority of citizens believed their use 
to be wrongful and possibly not 
even then. The laws of Connecticut 
and Massachusetts which forbid arti- 
ficial birth control—the Connecticut 
statute penalizing even the use of a 
contraceptive—were placed on the 
statute book by Protestants, and are 
now kept there by Catholic pressure. 
These laws are not in fact enforce- 
able, and, save for the exclusion of 
birth-control clinics, are without ef- 
fect. Even here the presence of 
clinics over the State lines does much 
to neutralize their exclusion from 
the States themselves. 

Catholics, then, in campaigning 
for the maintenance of such laws, 
gain little for public morality. They 
do, however, increase the fear of 
Catholicism in the minds of non- 
Catholics, and increase the likelihood 
that when Protestants visualize the 
Church the image will not be that 
of a religious body. but of a political 
power structure. This is a high price 
to pay for the maintenance of in- 
effectual statutes. The argument 
from natural Jaw is regarded as un- 
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convincing, since outside the Catho- 
lic Church even those who accept 
the concept of natural law are un- 
able to see that it forbids the arti- 
ficial limitation of conception. While 
without bearing on the truth or 
falsity of the natural law premise, 
an almost universal scepticism 
should be treated as relevant when a 
policy of enforcing the precept by 
means of civil legislation is con- 
sidered. 

The mission of the Church to per- 
suade society of the rightness of her 
views is not in question, nor her 
prophetic role of judging and, if 
necessary, condemning it, but a 
strong case exists for the abandon- 
ment of Catholic efforts to secure a 
total legislative ban on contracep- 
tives. Efforts to preserve public mo- 
rality would be more constructive 
if confined to measures command- 
ing general support, -such as the 
banning of the sale of contraceptives 
from slot machines, or the restric- 
tion of sales to adults. Catholics 
might also legitimately and prudent- 
ly oppose laws which in any way 
commit the state to approve of 
advocate artificial birth control, but 
should limit their activities to secur- 
ing government neutrality—not an 
ideal objective, but one which rec- 
ognizes an irreconcilable conflict of 
moral and social views within the 
community, on which compromise 
must be reached in the interests of 
civil peace, itself a moral value of 


the highest order. 








The Church: 





Perhaps the important lesson 
of the 1960 Presidential cam- 
paign is that we Catholics 
have failed to show forth in 
our lives the lovableness of 
Christ’s Church, that we have 
not made the beauty of 
Christ’s Spouse visible to our 
neighbors. 


Viewed in Its Members* 


Nei G. McC uskey, S.J. 


Dean, School of Education 
Gonzaga University 


N A matter of 20 days the Ameri- 

can people will be flocking to the 
polls to elect the next President of 
the United States. Three weeks 
from today, big headlines in the 
newspapers will announce the peo- 
ple’s choice of chief executive to 
serve during the next four troubled 
years. The past months have been 
brightened with the usual election- 
year pyrotechnics. As a group, 





Americans ‘take in good-humored 
stride the partisan propaganda, the 
campaign oratory, the flag-waving, 
the ballyhoo and other excitement 
of a quadrennial national election. 

However, the religious issue, 
which has repeatedly flared up 
these past months, belongs to a 
more serious category. During the 
past year, Catholic members of the 
American community have suffered 


*A sermon celivered at Seattle University’s Mass of the Holy Ghost, St. James Cathedral, 


Seattle, Wash., October 19, 1960. 
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what can only be described as a 
national embarrassment. To our dis- 
tress we have made the discovery 
that Catholics as a group are not 
loved by our non-Catholic neigh- 
bors nearly so much as we had 
imagined we were. We have be- 





“Bold is her sweep from world’s end 
to world’s end, and everywhere her 
gracious ordering manifests itself. 
She, from my youth up, has been my 
heart’s true love, my heart's true 
quest; she was the bride I longed 
for, enamoured of her beauty” (Ser- 
mon text: Wisdom 8:1-2). 





come painfully aware that as Catho- 
lics we are not yet completely ac- 
cepted by millions of our fellow 
citizens in whose mind lurks a 
vague uneasiness regarding the 
compatibility of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith with the full enjoyment of 
American citizenship. 


HE emergence of a Catholic 

Presidential candidate, his entry 
into the Presidential preference pri- 
maries in widely scattered States, his 
successful bid for the Democratic 
Party nomination and the campaign 
that he and his party are now wag- 
ing to a climax have disclosed some 
jagged fissures beneath the surface 
of American society which most of 
us did not dream existed. To be 
sure, out of dark corners have 
crawled certain pitiable little people 
-—the professional religious bigots— 
dragging with them their maggoty 
baggage of venom, spite and hate. 
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But we have grown accustomed to 
a complete want of understanding 
and charity from such quarters, and 
the unwelcome presence of these 
petty people on aimost any election 
scene is always to be expected and 
patiently to be endured. 

I am not referring to these people 
—to the Ku Klux Klan nor to the 
POAU (Protestants and Other Amer- 
icans United) nor to pockets of un- 
reconstructed Southern Masons. The 
clumsy antics of that graceless 
breed are as great a source of dis- 
tress to fair-minded non-Catholics as 
they are to Catholics. Our national 
embarrassment as Catholics arises 
from the fact that others—good, 
sincere, honest folk—in sizable num- 
bers, along with many of their dis- 
tinguished clerical and lay leaders, 
could seriously entertain the notion 
that our Church poses a threat to 
the American way of life. Our 
chagrin comes from the knowledge 
that the bus driver and the barber 
and the clerk at the corner store 
and the public school teacher across 
the street could imagine that the 
Catholic faith is at odds with the 
basic political philosophy enshrined 
in the American Constitution. 

Now that there is among us per- 
haps a keener awareness of how we 
are regarded deep down by many 
people with whom we daily brush 
shoulders in the street, a little soul- 
searching is in order. Obviously 
something is wrong with the image 
of the Catholic Church that is being 
projected publicly. Are we at fault 
here? Professional critics of things 
Catholic are clever enough to real- 
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ize, as Reno's Bishop Robert J. 
Dwyer has pointed out, that “a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the vast 
bulk of American Catholics is an 
enormous absence of personal re- 
sponsibility for the work of the 
Church.” Assuredly, a portion of 
that responsibility is to ensure that 
an accurate image of the Church 
be projected, and is there a more 
important aspect of that image than 
the lovableness of Christ’s Spouse? 
For despite the widespread igno- 
rance of things Catholic in our land 
{some of it a cultivated ignorance), 
despite traces of inherited preju- 
dice against the Church of Rome 
among non-Catholics, most people 
still acquire their ideas of the 
Church from personal observation 
of its members—that is, by watch- 
ing us. 


HAT actually does an outsider 

see when he encounters the 
Catholic Church? Well, his first im- 
pression is probably one of mingled 
awe and fear. Her magnificent hos- 
pitals, her bulging schools and her 
crowded churches are in his eyes a 
symbol of the bigness Americans so 
much admire. He is impressed with 
the tight discipline that sinews the 
Roman Catholic Church. He may 
not have had a personal encounter 
with the Legion of Decency or the 
National Organization for Decent 
Literature, but he has read about 
their picketing of theatres and boy- 
cotts of mewstands. He is accord- 
ingly incensed at activities which he 
considers unwarranted interference 
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4 pressure groups in his private 
e. 

Again, he may be one of that 
group of non-Catholics that finds it 
difficult to explain to himself why 
his former army buddies belong to 
a Catholic War Veterans post while 
he belongs to an American Legion 
Post, why his son belongs to the 
Boy Scouts and swims at the local 
“Y” while his Catholic neighbor’s 
son belongs to the CYO and may not 
go to the YMCA. 

His more knowledgeable non- 
Catholic friends may have warned 
him about the Church’s law. He- 
or at least some of his Protestant 
relatives and friends—have run 
afoul of the Church’s canons gov- 
erning mixed marriages, attendance 
at public schools by Catholic chil- 
dren or participation in non-Catho- 
lic wedding and funeral ceremonies. 
He can undoubtedly tell you about 
the Index of Forbidden Books and 
he has a hazy school-text memory 
of the Inquisition and stacks of here- 
tics being burned alive at the stake. 
He knows that Catholics are for- 
bidden to practice birth control, to 
join any Masonic lodge and to eat 
meat on Fridays. He has heard that 
they must “worship” the Virgin 
Mary, tell their sins in confession to 
a priest, pay money for indulgences 
and blessings, burn vigil lights to 
saints, fast during lent, attend Bingo 
parties and do whatsoever the Pope 
of Rome says. He may have listened 
to his minister painting a grim pic- 
ture of the Roman hierarchy and 
their plot to effect a union of 
Church and State, to destroy the 
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public schools and ultimately to 
suppress Protestant liberties. At the 
same time, he may have been 
warned that the bishops and their 
henchmen, the Jesuits, are schem- 
ing to channel public funds into 
Church coffers in preparation fot 
the second coming of Al Smith and 
the taking over of the country. 
Whether he believes all or part of 
this balderdash, he has little doubt 
that the Catholic parishioner is thor- 
oughly dominated by his pastor and 
that there is little or no freedom 
of thought or action among lay 
Catholics. 


E rub our eyes in wonder at 

this twisted picture of our 
Church and perhaps we are tempted 
to smile at this mishmash of fact, 
fancy and fable. However, there is 
a sobering reflection to be made. In 
general what the average non- 
Catholic knows about the Catholic 
Church is dominantly negative. Per- 
haps the important lesson of the 
1960 Presidential campaign is that 
we Catholics have failed to show 
forth in our lives the lovableness of 
Christ’s Church, that we have not 
made the beauty of Christ’s Spouse 
visible to our neighbors. 

There are two important facets of 
the lovableness of Christ’s Church 
which have perhaps most suffered 
distortion as they have been re- 
fracted: through us to our non-Cath- 
olic neighbors. These are the Cath- 
olic attitude toward learning and 
the Catholic attitude toward the 
outsiders. 
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We need not decide this morn- 
ing, if the judgment of a friendly 
foreign observer, D. W. Brogan, is 
still valid, that “in no Western so- 
ciety is the intellectual prestige of 
Catholicism lower than in the coun- 
try where, in such respects as 
wealth, numbers and strength of or- 
ganization, it is so powerful.” Nor 
need we take time to discuss, if 
correct, what historical limitations 
may have made this situation in- 
evitable. The saving feature is that 
in the 20 years since the eminent 
Cambridge scholar passed this com- 
ment, the American Catholic com- 
munity has faced up to its scholarly 
shortcomings with an edifying frank- 
ness. We can all take heart at the 
rapid progress being made by such a 
large number of Catholic institutions 
of higher learning toward academic 
eminence and their avowed refusal 
to settle for scholastic mediocrity. 
However, the important point is the 
clear public reaffirmation of the 
authentic Catholic tradition that the 
intellectual life and scholarly pur- 
suits merit the highest respect with- 
in the Church. 

Now we know all this. But do 
pur non-Catholic friends and neigh- 
bors? They know that there are 
Catholic leaders in public life. We 
have among us prominent Catholic 
legislators, lawyers, doctors, engi- 
neers and leaders in the world of 
business and industry. In fact, our 
very success here may have helped 
create an impression that Catholics 
are more occupied with material 
gain and the pursuit of power than 
with scholarship and the pursuit of 
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wisdom. Let no one mistake my 
meaning here. Success in the pro- 
fessions and in business is a very 
laudable goal and one vitally im- 
portant. (Some day an emissary 
may stand hat-in-hand in your exec- 
utive suites and invite you to use your 
success to help out Alma Mater’s 
building fund or St. Gregory’s par- 
ish drive.) 


MERICAN Catholics, however, 

are not envied by our neighbors 
for our influence in scientific, literary 
and scholarly circles as much as we 
are for our political and economic 
prowess. We are better represented 
among the business community than 
we are in the learned fraternity, 
and so is it to be wondered at if 
outsiders conclude that in the Cath- 
olic Church scholarship does not en- 
joy the esteem it does in other 
quarters? 

The irony here is that any de- 
fense of the Church should be need- 
ed. All down the ages the Catholic 
Church has stood preeminently for 
love of knowledge and has cham- 
pioned the cause of learning and 
truth. She has long intuited that 
human dignity is enhanced through 
growth in knowledge and wisdom. 
She has ever tried to make her 
children conscious of the spiritual 
obligation incumbent upon them to 
develop their God-given talents. 
She has blessed man’s natural zest 
to make his own the truth and 
beauty of the arts and sciences. 
She has encouraged the innate 
yearning in man to take continually 
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fuller possession of the universe en- 
trusted to him by his Creator. It 
was from her monastery and cathe- 
dral schools that the sons of St. 
Benedict went forth to rekindle the 
lamps of learning over a Europe 
darkened by the barbarian inva- 
sions. It was the Church that gave 
birth to the university. The Church 
is the home of the distinguished 
Dominican tradition made glorious 
by Albertus Magnus, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, and a long line of distinguished 
scholars. She it was who inspired 
the great lights of the venerable 
Franciscan order — Bonaventure, 
Duns Scotus and Roger Bacon. 
From the Church came John Bap- 
tist de la Salle, Ignatius Loyola and 
other dedicated leaders whose 
genius and industry reared the 
modern structure of Christian hu- 
manistic education. 

There is new respect for intellect 
and a strong priority upon intellec- 
tual values in our pragmatically in- 
clined land today. To the degree 
that your neighbors are aware that 
you share this respect and accord 
this priority you will be projecting 
the true image of the Catholic 
Church. Many of you, a good pro- 
portion, let us hope—will finish your 
undergraduate careers and advance 
to graduate school to fit yourself 
for positions of leadership in the 
academic and scholarly world. But 
all of you by your own attitudes 
toward scholarship, research and the 
things of the mind can be return- 
ing to its focus in the public eye 
the resplendent image of the 
Church as the home of scholarly 
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saints and saintly scholars. 

My second suggestion is that, as 
a group, we Catholics have largely 
failed to reveal the Church’s true 
attitude toward those not formally 
members of her communion. Here 
again there is a monstrous irony, 
for from the birth of Christianity 
the followers of Christ have been 
characterized by their imitation of 
the Master’s love for all men—both 
within and without their own group. 
Nothing about this revolutionary 
new religion so astonished the an- 
cient pagans as did the universal 
love they saw in the lives of the first 
Christians. The Church was born 
of God’s mighty love for man. The 
fiery love within the Church can 
only be refracted, however, though 
us—weak prisms at best. 

We let the love and the lovable- 
ness of the Church shine through us 
when we habitually look beyond 
the narrow interests of our Catho- 
lic body to those not of our faith 
and show a larger sensitivity to the 
existence of our separated brethern, 
when we make ourselves aware of 
the human struggles that men and 
women are undergoing everywhere 
in our slums, in the retarded South, 
in the under-developed areas of the 
world—Latin America, Asia and 
Africa. 

On the other hand, so long as we 
fail to recognize the rich religious 
contribution made to American life 
by our Protestant and Jewish neigh- 
bors, so long as we are short in 
understanding and toleration and 
appreciation and sympathy for the 
sincere moral and ethical convic- 
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tions of others, we are shutting out 
the rays of the Church’s love from 
those who will only learn about that 
love from us. Moreover, so long as 
a trace of willful racial prejudice or 
antisemitism or social snobbery 
clings to us, we are not properly 
making known the universal love of 
Christ living in His Church. 


EED it be stated that respect for 

and appreciation of the religious 
sincerity of others does not imply 
any lessening of conviction on our 
part that God has made us mem- 
bers of the one Church His Divine 
Son came upon earth to found? Our 
Catholic faith is the supreme gift 
God has given us. Our greatest 
charity to our non-Catholic neigh- 
bors is the unceasing prayer that in 
time God will lead them to fully 
share that faith with us. 

There is no place for smallness 
of mind or heart among us. Let us 
love our parish but make room in 
our hearts for the entire diocese. 
Let us love our diocese but encom- 
pass in our zeal too the entire Ameri- 
can Church—its home and foreign 
missions, its works of charity and 
its works of education. As Ameri- 
cans we are proud in our love for 
and loyalty to our American Church 
but our eyes cross oceans and con- 
tinents to peoples everywhere. For 
ours is a universal society and it is 
entering upon an ecumenical age. 
By example and direction John 
XXIII has clearly indicated the 
bright and broad new horizons of 
Catholic charity today. His convoca- 
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tion of an ecumenical council—the 
21st in two thousand years of his- 
tory—is a dramatic gesture toward 
healing religious divisions in the 
world. 

The Holy Spirit is once more 





RENTS, Summer, 1960. 





Morality and Foreign Policy 


Moral purpose in foreign policy is realistic when cloaked in flesh 
and blood programs. It rises above the limits that restrict morality 
in foreign policy when expressed in concrete programs for action. 
Short of this, moral purpose is no more than pious moralism, which, 
because it touches no one directly, plants seeds of doubt that moral 
purpose can ever be brought within reach. The link between morality 
and political realism is political initiative that gives form to concrete 
hopes. The less said and the more done about moral purpose in a 
succession of specific measures and programs, the more likely our 
friends abroad, who now condemn us, will praise us for the realism 
of our national purpose.—KENNETH W. THompson in Cross Cur- 


moving over the waters. That he 
will inspire each of you to a new 
dedication, wherein the lovableness 
of Christ’s Church will be brilliantly 
made visible to all men, is my 
prayer for you this morning. 
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Social Formation: 


Having failed to make social 
formation a principal educa- 
tional objective, we cannot 
hope that our graduates will 
be able to make any signi- 
ficant contribution to the 
Christian reconstruction of 
society which all modern 
Popes from Leo XIII on 
have said is a dire necessity. 


The Forgotten Imperative* 


Louis J. Twomey, §.]. 


Director, Institute of Industrial Relations 


Loyola University, New Orleans 


gh bi my lifetime the issue would 
most probably be resolved one 
way or the other (in favor of) Chris- 
tianity or communism. . . . The job, 
I felt, was first and foremost to get 
Christians moving, not just because 
they were anti-Communist but be- 
cause they had been made to see 
that their actions . . . would decide 


the course of history for centuries 
ahead.” 

Thus spoke one of the Catholic 
world’s most distinguished laymen, 
Douglas Hyde. He made the state- 
ment in 1950, two years after his 
conversion from twenty years of 
top-rank leadership in the British 
Communist party (cf. I Believed, G. 


*An address to the College and University Department of the Southern Regional Unit of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, Memphis, Tean., November 28, 1960. 
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P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1950, 
p. 305). 

All available evidence today 
points to the urgency of taking at 
face value Hyde’s ten-year old sum- 
ming up of the supreme crisis of 
our times. It is the purpose of this 
paper to examine whether we Catho- 
lics, and specifically we Catholic edu- 
cators, are caught up in any such 
sense of urgency. 


Y the nature of their commit- 

ment, Catholics are anti-Com- 
munist. But many, perhaps even 
most, are purely negative in their 
confrontation with communism. 
They seem unwilling to admit that 
communism is an effect, not a cause; 
that the worldwide, and now the 
spatial threat of communism would 
never have been possible had it not 
been for the religious, political, eco- 
nomic and social failures of the 
West. By the West, I mean that 
grouping of nations whose guiding 
principles are derived, professedly 
at least, from Judeo-Christian teach- 
ings. 
It is these failures of the West 
which have created the conditions in 
which communism took root on 
November 7, 1917, and thereafter 
flourished as no other movement in 
history, not excluding Christianity. 
For communism is dynamic negativ- 
ism. It is rushing to fill the voids 
created in men’s souls as well as 
their stomachs by the unwillingness 
or inability of so-called Christian 
nations to measure up to their pro- 
fession. It should be obvious, then, 
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that communism will be withstood 
and eventually rolled back not 
merely by damning it, but by the 
dedicated implementation of the im- 
peratives of Christian justice and 
Christian charity. 

But this approach will become 
actual only when we Catholics, and 
particularly we Catholic educators, 
have the humility to admit our own 
large share of responsibility for 
communism. In this regard let me 
suggest by way of a series of ques- 
tions some possible leads to what, 
in my opinion, is a long overdue 
examination of conscience. 

Why in the minds of uncounted 
millions of little people everywhere 
is the Church conceived in the 
image of the upper classes only? 

Why is it that the God-Man was 
born in a stable, lived ten-elevenths 
of His life in what by modern stand- 
ards was a rude shack in the Gali- 
lean hills? Why in His public life did 
the birds of the air have their nests 
and the foxes of the fields their 
holes, but the Son of Man had not 
whereon to lay His head? Why did 
He die deserted on a Cross? Why 
was He buried in a stranger’s tomb? 
And yet, of the divine agency He 
founded to perpetuate His redemp- 
tive mission on earth, yery many of 
the poor and downtrodden will re- 
iterate what they are now saying in 
the back streets of our cities, and in 
the back countries of the world: 
“You preach a very fine-sounding 
doctrine, but only the Socialists and 
the Communists are doing some- 
thing to improve our condition.” 

How is it that Pius XI in 1925 
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could say to that tremendous social 
apostle and founder of the Young 
Christian | Workers, Monsignor 
Joseph Cardijn: “The greatest scan- 
dal of the 19th century was the loss 
of the workers to the Church” (cf. 
Challenge to Action, ed. by Rev. 
Eugene Langdale, Fides Publishers, 
Chicago, 1955, p. 11). Why has the 
Church yet to recover from this 
scandal? 

How explain the fact that in the 
Western world, communism has 
made its deepest inroads in those 
nations with Catholic foundations 
and traditions? I refer to Italy with 
the largest Communist party outside 
of Soviet Russia and Red China; to 
France with the strongest Commu- 
nist party in the free world and 
where less than two per cent of the 
workers are practicing Catholics; to 
Spain, which tore itself apart on this 
issue of communism from 1936 to 
1939 in one of the bloodiest of civil 
wars, and to most of the republics 
in Latin America where communism 
is an imminent threat. 

Where were the priests and the 
nuns and the educated laity during 
the agonizing decades when the lit- 
tle people of Cuba were either for- 
gotten or deplorably ground down 
as virtual slaves for the rich land 
owners, the cattle ranchers, the 
American corporations, and for the 
well-scrubbed, well-heeled elite in 
Havana? Why was it left to a wild 
man like Fidel Castro to capture the 
imagination of, in his language, “the 
humble people,” to win their loyalty, 
and then stand by the side of Nikita 
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Khrushchev to hold out to them his 
perverted type of salvation? 


HY among the newly-emerging 

African nations does the Church 
find itself in a precarious situation 
mainly in areas formerly the colo- 
nial possessions of countries with 
Catholic culture? And this after dec- 
ades of missionary effort. 

But it is easy to spotlight the real 
or imaginary sins of others. To turn 
the light in on ourselves is quite a 
different matter. And yet who of us 
can deny the serious deficiencies in 
our own record? In the perspective, 
for example, of the cold, calculated 
overriding of the God-given rights 
of our Negro fellow citizens, what 
American can rightly question the 
tragic truth of the indictment of 
former Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, that “racial discrimi- 
nation in the United States is our 
greatest national scandal and 
our most dangerous international 
hazard”? 

What American Catholic can deny 
that so many Catholic schools on 
every level of the educational hier- 
archy will accept atheists, agnostics, 
Protestants and Jews who are white, 
but not even the most highly quali- 
fied Catholics who are Negro? 

How explain that very many Cath- 
olic hospitals receive white patients, 
however complex their ethnic com- 
position, but not Negro patients, 
however grave their ailment? 

Why is it that, although Negroes 
may be members of so-called 
“white” parishes, they are rarely al- 
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lowed to participate in integral 
parochial life? 

How account for the dismal truth 
that graduates of our Catholic 
schools are, by and large, as racial- 
ly prejudiced as those who have 
been educated in secular institu- 
tions? 


S IT ANY wonder that our Faith 

in the United States, and par- 
ticularly in the South, is viewed as 
a white man’s religion? Yes, mem- 
bers of other races may belong but 
only on terms set by the white man. 

And in other fields of human re- 
lations, the picture is hardly more 
encouraging. Why is it, for in- 
stance, that very many graduates of 
our Catholic schools, priests and re- 
ligious included, have what almost 
amounts to an instinctive prejudice 
against organized labor and seem- 
ingly accept the proposition that 
labor unions are somehow inherent- 
ly suspect and a threat to “the great 
American way of doing business”? 
How the laboring masses were lost 
to the Church in Europe and Latin 
America becomes less puzzling as 
we examine the lack of interest in 
and sometimes the positive antago- 
nism towards the organized labor 
movement in the United States on 
the part of large numbers of priests 
and religious and laymen, most of 
whom are descendants of the ba- 
nana peddlers, the ditch diggers, the 
railroad workers, and the coal 
miners of a generation or two ago. 
We only delude ourselves if we be- 
lieve that thus the Church can be 
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ingratiated with the 
workingman. 

And in still another vastly im- 
portant field, that of international 
relations, we discover large numbers 
of Catholics who look with suspicion, 
not to say hostility, on any effort to 
build up a world order that would 
demand the slightest surrendering 
of absolute sovereignty on the part 
of the United States. How can they 
maintain this rigid isolationism in 
the face of the often repeated plead- 
ings of Pope Pius XII, the greatest 
and most genuine of all interna- 
tionalists? It was he who said: 
“Nothing is more in conformity with 
the traditional doctrine of the 
Church . . . [than] an effective poli- 
tical organization of the world” (cf. 
address to the Fourth Congress of 
the World Movement for World 
Federal Government, April 6, 
1951). Again, how can a not incon- 
siderable number of prominent 
Catholic newspapers and _ editors, 
priests and religious, laymen and 
laywomen keep up a constant har- 
assment of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization? And this despite the fact 
that our present Holy Father has 
often praised Unesco and maintains 
permanent observers there. More- 
over, the president of Unesco is an 
outstanding Catholic lay apostle, Vit- 
torino Veronese. “Every Catholic,” 
says Veronese, “can feel perfectly 
at home in the work of Unesco. Its 
goals do not in any way conflict 
with our Faith.” 

This brief and certainly incom- 
plete probing into our deficiencies 
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is a painful process. Assuredly, I do 
not relish it. But, in my opinion, it 
is necessary if we would come to 
know something of the reasons why 
within forty-three years communism 
has extended its land-spread to al- 
most one-third of the earth’s surface 
and its tyranny over 37 of every 
100 of the earth’s population. It 
will also give us an insight into the 
shoreless tragedy of why millions of 
the racially and economically ex- 
ploited look elsewhere for deliver- 
ance than to the institution founded 
by the poor Christ. Moreover, 
through this probing, we can, if only 
we will, alert ourselves and our stu- 
dents to the demands of “the re- 
volution of rising expectations” in 
the Far East, the Near East, the con- 
tinent of Africa, Latin America and 
even here at home. Upon the out- 
come of this revolution will depend 
the survival of all that we have 
known and loved. 

We have been proposing blunt 
questions. And we believe that, how- 
ever distasteful, these questions 
must have honest answers especially 
from us who carry the heavy re- 
sponsibility of getting young men 
and women ready to live the full 
Christian life in the fateful 1960's. 
We render the Church and ourselves 
no good service if we attempt to 
evade such answers through some 
sort of escapist rationalization. I sub- 
mit the following considerations at 
least as the raw material, so to speak, 
out of which we can construct real- 
istic answers. 

But before proceeding, I should 
like to protest that in what I have 
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said and im what I am about to say 
I have no intention whatever of dis- 
paraging the magnificent work that 
has been done and is being done in 
the elementary grades, in the high 
schools, colleges and universities of 
our Catholic educational system 
throughout the United States. 


O AMOUNT of constructive 

criticism dims the glory which 
the dedicated educational efforts of 
our bishops, priests, brothers, nuns, 
laymen and laywomen have richly 
merited. But we cannot rest satis- 
fied with what we have accom- 
plished. Our contention is, there- 
fore, that in humbly acknowledging 
our deficiencies, we not only do not 
discount the great achievements of 
the past, but rather we prepare our- 
selves for even greater achievements 
in the future. 

It is in this spirit that I now turn 
in a search for appropriate answers 
to the inquiries submitted above. 

Traditionally in the Catholic sense, 
education has been taken to mean 
that process of instruction, study 
and research whereby the spiritual, 
moral, intellectual and physical fa- 
culties of the student are so devel- 
oped as to enable him to achieve 
that kind of success in time which 
will assure his success in eternity. 

On the face of it, this is a very 
broad definition. There are few per- 
haps who would quarrel with it. As 
stated, it is at least an indication of 
why the Church makes such tre- 
mendous sacrifices to maintain a 
school system. But when we go be- 
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yond generalities, and begin to ex- 
plore implications, we head into dif- 
ficulties. The implication we have 
chiefly in mind is that education is 
“the harmonious development of 
the whole man.” We certainly agree. 
But we do take issue with those 
whose interpretation of “the whole 
man” has the practical result of so 
narrowing the objective of educa- 
tion as in fact not to train the whole 
man but only a part, and thus to 
fall considerably short of his har- 


monious development. 


HAT does the term, “whole 

man,” mean? In the first place, 
all will agree that it includes the in- 
dividual nature of man. Man is an 
individual, separate and _ distinct 
from every other person and thing, 
with rights and obligations which 
attach to him individually and per- 
sonally. 

No one familiar with Catholic ed- 
ucation can doubt that it is doing 
an altogether superior job in train- 
ing students how to be good indi- 
viduals and good family members. 
In so doing Catholic educators, ad- 
ministrators and classroom teachers 
are making a contribution to God 
and country of incalculable impor- 
tance. 

But the “whole man” is some- 
thing yet more than man as an in- 
dividual person or a member of a 
family. He is by nature destined to 
work out his salvation within that 
complex framework of relationships 
established in the religious, potitical, 
economic and cultural institutions 
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which make up what we call society, 
In other words, man as God made 
him is not only an individual, but a 
social being as well. Hence, any sys- 
tem of education which neglects 
formally and specifically to train its 
students how to exercise their rights 
and fulfili their obligations as mem- 
bers of society can hardly lay claim 
to “the harmonious development of 
the whole man.” However thorough 
may be his training as an individual 
and family member, the student is 
not educated in the full-rounded 
sense unless he is likewise trained 
to take his place fittingly and ef- 
fectively in the several social en- 
vironments of which he is to be- 
come a part. 

We sincerely believe that Catholic 
education has gone far, very far in- 
deed, is getting men and women 
ready to evaluate the things of time 
in the perspective of eternity and to 
live accordingly. But, as we see it, 
it has not gone for enough. Until 
we are willing to recognize social 
formation as a functional and inte- 
gral part of the educational process, 
we will continue to turn out gradu- 
ates who, although they may be 
exemplary individuals and family 
members, will never come to know 
the true richness of the Faith as it 
applies not only to personal and 
family living, but to the right order- 
me of political, economic and social 
ife. 

Under our present handicap of 
failing to make social formation a 
principal objective in our several 
curricula, we cannot hope that later 
on our graduates will be able to 
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make any significant contribution to 
the Christian reconstruction of so- 
ciety which all the modern Popes, 
from Leo XIII down to and includ- 
ing our present Holy Father, have 
said is a dire necessity. Graduates of 
Catholic schools have not been con- 
spicuous in their willingness to give 
of their time and energy in answer- 
ing what St. Pius X said is the great 
need of our times: “Action!” Action 
is that great apostolate “to which 
Catholic Action should be specially 
devoted, namely, the practical solu- 
tion of the social question according 
to Christian principles” (cf. A Sym- 
posium on the Life and Work of 
Pope Pius X, pub. by the Confra- 


ternity of Christian Doctrine, 
N.C.W.C., Washington, 1946, p. 
126). 


UR alumni for the most part are 

ill-equipped to fill the role of 
the layman as outlined by Pius X. 
And still worse, there are some at 
least who are even ill-disposed to 
acknowledge the competency of the 
Church to interpose her authority 
except in matters strictly dogmatic. 
Thus they subject themselves to the 
stinging rebuke of Pius XII when, 
in addressing the First World Con- 
gress of the Lay Apostolate, October 
14, 1951, he congratulated the dele- 
gates on their “resistance to that 
noxious tendency which exists even 
among Catholics and which would 
like to confine the Church to those 
questions said to be ‘purely reli- 
gious —not that pains are taken to 
know exactly what is meant by that 
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phrase. Provided the Church keeps 
to the sanctuary and the sacristy, 
and slothfully lets humanity struggle 
outdoors in its distress and needs, 
no more is asked of her” (cf. the 
Catholic Mind, February, 1952, p. 
120). 

But in all fairness it can be 
asked: on whom the greater blame? 
On our graduates, or on ourselves, 
their teachers? We can hardly ex- 
pect them to be alert to the prin- 
ciples and practices of the papal 
social encyclicals, if in their forma- 
tive years, these documents were 
unexplored territory. 

By 1931, communism had en- 
gulfed the whole of Eurasian Rus- 
sia, and this within less than four- 
teen years. Faced with the appalling 
progress of communism toward “the 
forcible overthrow of all existing 
social conditions” (Communist Mani- 
festo, concluding section), Pius XI 
on May 15 of that year issued what 
some consider the most important 
non-dogmatic pronouncement by a 
Pope since the Protestant Revolt in 
the early 16th century. I refer, of 
course, to the encyclical “On Re- 
constructing the Social Order” 
(Quadragesimo Anno). Let me cite 
just one passage from this encycli- 
cal: “, . . Unless utmost efforts are 
made without delay to put them 
[Christian social principles] into ef- 
fect, let no one persuade himself 
that public order, peace, and the 
tranquillity of human society can 
be effectively defended against the 
agitators of revolution” (op. cit. 


#62). But who listened to the old 


man of the Vatican? It is no ex- 
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aggeration to say, not even we 
Catholic educators. 

Again, this same Pontiff on March 
19, 1937, pleaded with the Catholic 
world in his encyclical “On Atheistic 
Communism” (Divini Redemptoris) : 
“If the manner of acting of some 
Catholics in the socio-economic field 
has left much to be desired, this has 
often come about because they have 
not known and pondered sufficiently 
the teaching of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiffs on these questions. Therefore, 
it is of the utmost importance to 
foster in all classes of society an 
intensive program of social educa- 
tion adapted to the varying needs 
of intellectual culture... .” (op. cit. 
#55). 

It is now over twenty-nine years 
since Quadragesimo Anno and 
twenty-three since Divini Redemp- 
toris. And as of this moment com- 
munism completely dominates al- 
most one billion people in vast 
stretches of every continent with no 
end in sight to its threat to upturn 
“the existing social and political 
order of things” (Communist Mani- 
festo). This is one measure of the 
extent to which “the agitators of 
revolution” have perverted “public 
order, peace and the tranquillity of 
human society.” 

How do we account for the dis- 
crepancy between papal injunctions 
and our failure to respond? The 
answer, it seems to me, is that we 
ourselves are not convinced that the 
social farmation of our students is 
an indispensable part of the har- 
monious development of the whole 
man. In turn, we haven’t passed on 
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social consciousness to our students 
because we are ourselves not social- 
ly conscious. And unless we recog- 
nize social formation as integrally 
associated with the educational 
process, we will never develop ap- 
propriate techniques to make the 
regular curriculum the medium of 
social formation nor will we be 
adequately preparing our students 
for the turbulent life of the 1960's. 

In this regard, I am aware that 
the situation has improved. Yet, in 
my experience, it is still true that 
the average graduate of a Catholic 
high school or college has often 
times never heard of Rerum Novar- 
um, Quadragesimo Anno, or Divini 
Redemptoris, much less _ studied 
their contents and made them his 
own. 


A’ no time in the past was there 
the necessity as of today for a 
Catholic to resist the indifferentism 
of a society, which in the main has 
forgotten Christ. To do this, he 
needs the strong antidote of integral 
Catholicism, which can and does pro- 
nounce authoritatively in economic 
and social matters and not alone in 
matters dogmatic and spiritual. But 
if he is not supplied with this anti- 
dote in his Catholic schooling, there 
is slight chance, as experience amply 
proves, that later on he will accept 
it, if ever he comes to know it. 

In all this we are not asking for 
wooden uniformity among Catholics 
and assuredly not for push-button 
robots. But it does seem that Catho- 
lic men and women nurtured in the 
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same spiritual and intellectual en- 
vironment should be able to agree 
at least on the essentials. And one 
of the essentials is that the Church 
has “the right and the duty to pro- 
nounce with supreme authority 
upon social and economic matters” 
(cf. Quadragesimo Anno, #41). But 
without this vision of a Church com- 
mitted to “the duty of disseminating 
and interpreting the whole moral 
law ... in the universal order of 
purposes” (loc. cit. #41-42), what 
solid ground is there for unity 
among American Catholics on those 
issues upon which pivot the fate of 
the world? 

In our almost exclusive emphasis 
on private and family morality, we 
are seriously neglecting social mo- 
rality. As a result, we are promoting 
“Compartmentalized Catholicism.” 
And compartmentalized Catholicism 
is part-time Catholicism—part-time 
in the sense that those infected with 
it restrict in practice at least the 
influence of the Faith to certain 
“Compartments” of their lives. 

Unnumbered products of Catho- 
lic schools fit the description. We 
are sending them out pretty much to 
shift for themselves in the political, 
economic, and social spheres of 
human living. In this shifting, as 
surveys show, these graduates place 
themselves in that category of be- 
havior patterns dictated by the pres- 
sures of their occupational and so- 
cial environment. In other words, 
in formulating their attitudes toward 
the secular aspects of life, they are 
little affected by what the Church 
in her political and social philosophy 


has to say. And thus out of a com- 
partmentalized view of their Faith, 
these Catholics with appalling ease 
conform their thought and action to 
an institutional framework reflecting 
a secularistic, not to say, a neo- 
pagan viewpoint. 


? of the most frightening ex- 
amples of conformism is the 
number of graduates, even of our 
colleges and universities, who say 
the question of interracial justice 
and charity is a political and social 
matter and therefore no concern of 
the Church. Accordingly, many of 
them publicly defied ecclesiastical 
authority in its condemnation of 
compulsory segregation. Others take 
membership in and assume leader- 
ship of such organization as the 
White Citizens Councils. Still 
others, in our State legislatures, 
enter into a shameful conspiracy 
to use the majesty of the law as an 
instrument of oppression to under- 
mine the God-given human rights 
of the Negro. 

This and other types of conform- 
ism constitute, as we see it, the most 
serious weakness of the Church in 
the United States. And there is real 
tragedy in this weakness. We say 
this in the conviction that the world 
is almost literally dying for the lack 
of what the Catholic Church has. 
But the Church can never adminis- 
ter her saving balm to a world it 
is not reaching. And this world is 
made up of that vast institutional 
complex in which men play poli- 
tics, pass, execute and adjudicate 
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laws; provide medical services; 
plead before a court; design bridges; 
operate banks; run businesses; be- 
long to labor unions and manage- 
ment associations; set fashions; 
produce stage, movie and TV en- 
tertainment; drive trucks, dig 
ditches; live in suburbia or over- 
crowded cities; are employed, un- 
employed, underemployed or over- 
employed; are members of the 
power elite or of racially and reli- 
giously persecuted minorities. 

This is the world with all its in- 
stitutions, good, bad and horrible, 
which the Church must sanctify with 
the principles and practices of 
Christ. But as an indispensable con- 
dition for this, her laymen and lay- 
women must be inspired with the 
dedication and generosity to accept 
the sacrifices necessary to buck the 
tide of secularism and to resist the 
temptation to easy conformity. 

The development of such a laity, 
however, is a forlorn hope as long 
as priests from our pulpits and the 
religious and lay people in our 
classrooms persist in giving the im- 
pression that being a good individu- 
al, a good son or daughter, a good 
husband or wife, a good father or 
mother, is all that makes up being a 
good Catholic. 

The Church desperately needs 
“transmission belts” among the laity 
to carry her message to the world. 
But this system of communication 
cannot be built on anything less 
than an understanding of integral 
Catholicism, Catholicism as an all- 
pervading way of life. But this kind 
of Catholicism cannot be put across 
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to the vast majority of Catholics if 
the social teachings of the Church 
are by-passed in our schools and 
pulpits. 

The failure of the Catholic educa- 
tional system adequately to develop 
the social nature of its students 
has had disheartening effects. It 
creates serious and at times scandal- 
ous disagreements among Catholics. 
Catholic unity is thus impaired and 
the effectiveness of the Church in 
applying sound social principles to 
the solution of the fearful problems 
of today’s world undermined. It 
makes for “private interpretation” 
in moral matters, which can grow 
into a chronic disease in the Ameri- 
can Church. It sets loose, as we 
have already observed, our Catholic- 
educated men in the world of the 
professions, banking, business, labor 
and even the priesthood without 
firm moral directives to guide them 
in their socio-economic relations. It 
encourages an aping of the expected 
behavior patterns of the prosperous 
middle class. And in this lurks the 
danger of the Church’s being alien- 
ated even in the United States from 
the working classes. 


HERE can be little doubt that to 

think with the Church is to 
think socially. But for this, students 
in Catholic schools at all levels must 
be systematically trained not only in 
the what, but also in the how, of 
the Church’s social teachings. Be- 
cause this emphasis has generally 
been lacking in our Catholic cur- 
ricula, we are not developing the 
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kind of knowledgeable, zealous 
laity without whom the impact of 
the Church on the modern world is 
severely circumscribed. The great 
challenge for us Catholic educators, 
as I believe, is to work out an ef- 
fective methodology of incorporat- 
ing social formation into “the 
harmonious development” of our 
students. In this way only can we 
make our full contribution to man- 
kind’s desperate cry for peace with 
justice. 

I can conclude in no better way 
than by sharing with you a stirring 
passage from the address to the 
Second World Congress of the Lay 
Apostolate held in Rome, October 
5, through 18, 1957, by Joseph Fol- 
liet, Vice-Chairman of the “Semaines 
Sociales in France”: 


Our time is one of Catholicity. 
Speeded by the bewildering progress 
of communications and required by 
interdependence in economic and cul- 
tural life, the world seeks unity through 
struggle and strife, blood and tears. But 
physical unity does not mean unity of 
rights, still less unity of spirit. At every 
moment, an inexpiable war may call 


everything into question and, for cen- 
turies, stop the human caravan on its 
way. The unification of the world calls 
for universality of consciences. The 
Catholic Church alone can inspire this 
universality of conscience; the Church 
is above nations, races, civilizations, 
cultures; the Church is universal in fact 
and in right, in space and in time. Far 
from repudiating any of the original 
features that mark out nations and 
civilizations, the Church is above them 
all and unites them all. Catholicism is 
the appointed religion for a time marked 
for universality. 

. . - In a world which, for the first 
time in history, is tending towards unity, 
Catholicism provides an ideal and an 
experience of universality. This, there- 
fore, is what our time expects from the 
Catholic Church and what it has a 
right to expect from us, in the very 
name of the Catholicism we profess. 
For us, it is the time of total and full 
Catholicism. 

In the terrible crisis of today, man- 
kind waits for the Church, waits for us. 


Please God, mankind will not 
wait in vain. For then the fortress 
will have been betrayed by those 
whose sworn duty it was to defend 
it. 








If crime and disease are to 
be regarded as the same 
thing, it follows that any state 
of mind which our masters 
choose to call “disease” can 
be treated as crime and com- 
pulsorily cured. 


The Humanitarian Theory 
of Punishment* 


C. S. Lewis 


N ENGLAND we have lately had 

a controversy about capital pun- 
ishment. I do not know whether a 
murderer is more likely to repent and 
make a good end on the gallows a 
few weeks after his trial or in the 
prison infirmary thirty years later. I 
do not know whether the fear of 
death is an indispensable deterrent. 
I need not, for the purpose of this 
article, decide whether it is a morally 
permissible deterrent. Those are 
questions which I propose to leave 
untouched. My subject is not capital 





* Repri d with p 





punishment in particular, but that 
theory of punishment in general 
which the controversy showed to be 
almost universal among my fellow- 
countrymen. It may be called the 
humanitarian theory. Those who 
hold it think that it is mild and mer- 
ciful. In this I believe that they are 
seriously mistaken. I believe that the 
“humanity” which it claims is a dan- 
gerous illusion and disguises the pos- 
sibility of cruelty and injustice with- 
out end. I urge a return to the 
traditional or retributive theory not 


from 20th Century, 12 Sackville St., Kew, E. 4, Victoria, Australia. 
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solely, not even primarily, in the in- 
terests of society, but in the interests 
of the criminal. 

According to the humanitarian 
theory, to punish a man because he 
deserves it, and as much as he de- 
serves, is mere revenge, and, there- 
fore, barbarous and immoral. It is 
maintained that the only legitimate 
motives for punishing are the desire 
to deter others by example or to 
mend the criminal. When this theory 
is combined, as frequently happens, 
with the belief that all crime is more 
or less pathological, the idea of 
mending tails off into that of healing. 
Punishment becomes therapeutic. 

Thus it appears at first sight that 
we have passed from the harsh and 
self-righteous notion of giving the 
wicked their deserts to the charitable 
and enlightened one of tending the 
psychologically sick. What could be 
more amiable? One little point which 
is taken for granted in this theory 
needs, however, to be made explicit. 
The things done to the criminal, 
even if they are called cures, will be 
just as compulsory as they were in 
the old days when we called them 
punishments. If a tendency to steal 
can be cured by psychotherapy, the 
thief will no doubt be forced to un- 
dergo the treatment. Otherwise, so- 
ciety cannot continue. 


Y CONTENTION is that this 
doctrine, merciful though it 
appears, really means that each one 
of us, from the moment he breaks 
the law, is deprived of the rights of 
a human being. 


The reason is this. The humani- 
tarian theory removes from punish- 
ment the concept of desert. But the 
concept of desert is the only con- 
necting link between punishment 
and justice. It is only as deserved or 
undeserved that a sentence can be 
just or unjust. I do not here contend 
that the question “Is it deserved?” is 
the only one we can reasonably ask 
about a punishment. We may very 
properly ask whether it is likely to 
— others and to reform the crim- 
inal. 

But neither of these two last ques- 
tions is a question about justice. 
There is no sense in talking about a 
“just deterrent” or a “just cure”. We 
demand of a deterrent not whether 
it is just but whether it will deter. 
We demand of a cure not whether 
it is just but whether it succeeds. 
Thus when we cease to consider 
what will cure him or deter others, 
we have tacitly removed him from 
the sphere of justice altogether: in- 
stead of a person, a subject of rights, 
we now have a mere object, a pa- 
tient, a “case” to be treated in a 
clinic. 

The distinction will become clearer 
if we ask who will be qualified to 
determine sentences when sentences 
are no longer held to derive their 
propriety from the criminal’s deserv- 
ings. In the old view, the problem of 
fixing the right sentence was a moral 
problem. Accordingly, the judge who 
did it was a person trained in juris- 
prudence; trained, that is, in a sci- 
ence which deals with rights and 
duties, and which, in origin at least, 
was consciously accepting guidance 
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from the law of nature, and from 
Scripture. We must admit that in the 
actual penal code of most countries 
at most times these high originals 
were so much modified by local 
custom, class interests, and utilitar- 
ian concessions, as to be very imper- 
fectly recognizable. But the code 
was never in principle, and not al- 
ways in fact, beyond the control of 
the conscience of society. And when 
(say, in eighteenth century England) 
actual punishments conflicted too 
violently with the moral sense of the 
community, juries refused to convict, 
and reform was finally brought 
about. 

This was possible because, so long 
as we are thinking in terms of desert, 
the propriety of the penal code, 
being a moral question, is a question 
on which every man has the right to 
an opinion, not because he follows 
this or that profession, but because 
he is simply a man, a rational animal 
enjoying the natural light. But all 
this is changed when we drop the 
concept of desert. The only two 
questions we may now ask about a 
punishment are whether it deters 
and whether it cures. 

But these are not questions on 
which anyone is entitled to have an 
opinion simply because he is a man. 
He is not entitled to an opinion even 
if, in addition to being a man, he 
should happen also to be a jurist, a 
Christian, and a moral theologian. 
For they are not questions about 
principle but about matter of fact; 
and for such, cuiquam in sua arte 
credendum (to each his last). Only 
the expert “penologist” (let barba- 
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rous things have barbarous names), 
in the light of previous experiment, 
can tell us what is likely to deter; 
only the psychotherapist can tell us 
what is likely to cure. It will be in 
vain for the rest of us, speaking sim- 
ply as men, to say, “but this punish- 
ment is hideously unjust, hideously 
disproportionate to the criminal’s de- 
serts.” The experts with perfect logic 
will reply: “But nobody was talking 
about deserts. No one was talking 
about punishment in your archaic, 
vindictive sense of the word. Here 
are the statistics proving that this 
treatment deters. Here are the sta- 
tistics proving that this other treat- 
ment cures. What is your trouble? 


TT. humanitarian theory, then, 
removes sentences from the 
hands of jurists whom the public 
conscience is entitled to criticize, and 
places them in the hands of technical 
experts whose special sciences do 
not even employ such categories as 
rights or justice. It might be argued 
that since this transference results 
from an abandonment of the old 
idea of punishment, and therefore, 
of all vindictive motives, it will be 
safe to leave our criminals in such 
hands. I will not pause to comment 
on the simple-minded view of fallen 
human nature which such a belief 
implies. Let us rather remember that 
the “cure” of criminals is to be com- 
pulsory; and let us then watch how 
the theory actually works in the 
mind of the humanitarian. 

The immediate starting point of 
this article was a letter I read in one 
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of our leftist weeklies. The author 
was pleading that a certain sin, now 
treated by our laws as a crime, 
should henceforward be treated as a 
disease. And he complained that un- 
der the present system the offender, 
after a term in jail, was simply let 
out to return to his original environ- 
ment where he would probably re- 
lapse. What he complained of was 
not the shutting up but the letting 
out. On his remedial view of punish- 
ment the offender should, of course, 
be detained until he was cured. And 
of course the official straighteners 
are the only people who can say 
when that is. 

The first result of the hurnanitarian 
theory is, therefore, to substitute for 
a definite sentence (reflecting to 
some extent the community’s moral 
judgment on the degree of ill-desert 
involved) an indefinite sentence ter- 
minable only by the word of those 
experts—and they are not experts in 
moral theology nor even in the law 
of nature—who inflict it. Which of 
us, if he stood in the dock, would 
not prefer to be tried by the old 
system? 

It may be said that by the con- 
tinued use of the word punishment 
and the use of the verb “inflict” I 
am misrepresenting humanitarians. 
They are not punishing, not inflict- 
ing, only healing. But do not let us 
be deceived by a name. To be taken 
without consent from my home 
and friends; to lose my liberty; to 
undergo all those assaults on my 
personality which modern psycho- 
therapy knows how to deliver; to be 
re-made after some pattern of “nor- 


mality” hatched in a Viennese lab- 
oratory to which I never professed 
allegiance; to know that this process 
will never end until either my cap- 
tors have succeeded or I grow wise 
enough to cheat them with apparent 
success—who cares whether this is 
called punishment or not? That it in- 
cludes most of the elements for 
which any punishment is feared— 
shame, exile, bondage, and years 
eaten by the locust—is obvious. Only 
enormous ill-desert could justify it; 
but ill-desert is the very conception 
which the humanitarian theory has 
thrown overboard. 


WE TURN from the curative 
to the deterrent justification of 
punishment we shall find the new 
theory even more alarming. When 
you punish a man to make of him 
an “example” to others, you are ad- 
mittedly using him as a means to an 
end; someone else’s end. This, in it- 
self, would be a very wicked thing 
to do. On the classical theory of pun- 
ishment it was of course justified on 
the ground that the man deserved it. 
That was assumed to be established 
before any question of “making him 
an example” arose. You then, as the 
saying is, killed two birds with one 
stone; in the process of giving him 
what he deserved you set an example 
to others. But take away desert and 
the whole morality of the punish- 
ment disappears. Why, in heaven's 
name, am I to be sacrificed to the 
good of society in this way—unless, 
of course, I deserve it? 
But that is not the worst. If the 
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justification of exemplary punish- 
ment is not to be based on desert 
but solely on its efficacy as a deter- 
rent, it is not absolutely necessary 
that the man we punish should even 
have committed the crime. The de- 
terrent effect demands that the pub- 
lic should draw the moral: “If we 
do such an act we shall suffer like 
that man.” The punishment of a 
man actually guilty whom the pub- 
lic think innocent will not have the 
desired effect; the punishment of a 
man actually innocent will, provided 
the public think him guilty. But 
every modern state has powers 
which make it easy to fake a trial. 
When a victim is urgently needed 
for exemplary purposes and a guilty 
victim cannot be found, all the pur- 
poses of deterrence will be equally 
served by the punishment (call it 
“cure” if you prefer) of an innocent 
victim, provided that the public can 
be cheated into thinking him guilty. 

{t is no use to ask me why I as- 
sume that our rulers will be so wick- 
ed. The punishment of an innocent, 
that is, an undeserving man, is 
wicked only if we grant the tradi- 
tional view that righteous punish- 
ment means deserved punishment. 
Once we have abandoned that crite- 
rion, all punishments have to be 
justified, if at all, on other grounds 
that have nothing to do with desert. 
Where the punishment of the in- 
nocent can be justified on those 
grounds (and it could in some cases 
be justified as a deterrent) it will be 
no less moral than any other punic_.- 
ment. Any distaste for it on the part 
of a humanitarian will be merely a 
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hang-over from the retributive 
theory. 

It is, indeed, important to notice 
that my argument so far supposes 
no evil intentions on the part of the 
humanitarian and considers only 
what is involved in the logic of his 
position. My contention is that good 
men (not bad men) consistently act- 
ing upon that position would act as 
cruelly and unjustly as the greatest 
tyrants. They might in some respects 
act even worse. Of all tyrannies a 
tyranny sincerely exercised for the 
good of its victims may be the most 
oppressive. It may be better to live 
under robber barons than under 
omnipotent moral busybodies. The 
robber baron’s cruelty may some- 
times sleep, his cupidity may at some 
point be satiated; but those who tor- 
ment us for our own good will tor- 
ment us without end, for they do so 
with the approval of their own con- 
science. They may be more likely to 
go to heaven yet at the same time 
likelier to make a hell of earth. 
Their very kindness stings with intol- 
erable insult. To be “cured” against 
one’s will and cured of states which 
we may not regard as disease is to 
be put on a level with those who 
have not yet reached the age of rea- 
son or those who never will; to be 
classed with infants, imbeciles, and 
domestic animals. But to be punish- 
ed, however severely, because we 
have deserved it, because we “ought 
to have known better,” is to be treat- 
ed as a human person made in God’s 
image. 

In reality, however, we must face 
the possibility of bad rulers armed 
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with a humanitarian theory of pun- 
ishment. A great many popular blue 
prints for a Christian society are 
merely what the Elizabethans called 
“eggs in moonshine” because they 
assume that the whole society is 
Christian or that the Christians are 
in control. This is not so in most 
contemporary states. Even if it were, 
our rulers would still be fallen men, 
and, therefore, neither very wise nor 
very good. As it is, they will usually 
be unbelievers. And since wisdom 
and virtue are not the only nor the 
commonest qualifications for a place 
in the government, they will not of- 
ten be even the best unbelievers. 


HE practical problem of Chris- 

tian politics is not that of draw- 
ing up schemes for a Christian soci- 
ety, but that of living as innocently 
as we can with unbelieving fellow- 
subjects under unbelieving rulers 
who will never be perfecily wise and 
gocd snd who wiil sometimes be 
very wicked and very foolish. And 
when they are wicked the humanita- 
rian theory of punishment will put 
in their hands a finer instrument of 
tyranny than wickedness ever had 
before. For if crime and disease are 
to be regarded as the same thing, it 
follows that any state of mind which 
our masters choose to call “disease” 
can be treated as crime; and com- 
pulsorily cured. It will be vain to 
plead that states of mind which dis- 
please government need not always 
involve moral turpitude and do not 
therefore always deserve forfeiture 
of liberty. For our masters will not 
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be using the concepts of desert and 
punishment but those of disease and 
cure. 

We know that one school of psy- 
chology already regards religion as 
a neurosis. When this particular neu- 
rosis becomes inconvenient to 
government, what is to hinder gov- 
ernment from proceeding to “cure” 
it? Such “cure” will, of course, be 
compulsory; but under the humani- 
tarian theory it will not be called by 
the shocking name of persecution. 
No one will blame us for being 
Christian, no one will hate us, no 
one will revile us. The new Nero 
will approach us with the silky man- 
ners of a doctor, and though all will 
be in fact as compulsory as the 
tunica molesta or Smithfield or Ty- 
burn, all will go on within the un- 
emotional therapeutic sphere where 
words like “right” and “wrong” or 
“freedom” and “slavery” are never 
heard. 

And thus when the command is 
given, every prominent Christian in 
the land may vanish overnight into 
Institutions for the Treatment of the 
Ideologically Unsound, and it will 
rest with the expert jailers to say 
when (if ever) they are to re-emerge. 
But it will not be persecution. Even 
if the treatment is painful, even if it 
is lifelong, even if it is fatal, that 
will be only a regrettable accident; 
the intention was purely therapeutic. 
Even as in ordinary medicine there 
were painful operations and fatal 
operations, so in this. But because 
they are “treatment,” not punish- 
ment, they can be criticized only 
by fellow experts and on technical 
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grounds, never by men as men and 
on grounds of justice. 

That is why I think it essential to 
oppose the humanitarian theory of 
punishment, root and branch, wher- 
ever we encounter it. It carries on 
its front a semblance of mercy 
which is wholly false. That is how 
it can deceive men of good will. The 
error began, perhaps, with Shelley’s 
statement that the distinction be- 
tween mercy and justice was invent- 
ed in the courts of tyrants. It sounds 
noble, and was indeed the error of 
a noble mind. But the distinction is 
essential. The older view was that 
mercy “tempered” justice, or (on the 
highest level of all) that mercy and 
justice had met and kissed. The es- 
sential act of mercy was to pardon; 
and pardon in its very essence in- 
volves the recognition of guilt and 
ill-desert in the recipient. If crime is 
only a disease which needs cure, not 
sin which deserves punishment, it 
cannot be pardoned. How can you 
pardon a man for having a gumboil 
or a club foot? 

But the humanitarian theory wants 
simply to abolish justice and substi- 
tute mercy for it. This means you 
start being “kind” to people before 
you have considered their rights, 
and then force upon them supposed 
kindnesses which they in fact had a 
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right to refuse, and finally kindnesses 
which no one but you will recognize 
as kindnesses and which the recipi- 
ent will feel as abominable cruelties. 
You have overshot the mark. Mercy 
detached from justice, grows un- 
merciful. 

That is the important paradox. As 
there are plants which will flourish 
only in mountain soil, so it appears 
that mercy will flower only when it 
grows in the crannies of the rock of 
justice. Transplanted to the marsh- 
lands of mere humanitarianism, it 
becomes a man-eating weed, all the 
more dangerous because it is still 
called by the same name as the 
mountain variety. But we ought long 
ago to have learned our lesson. We 
should be too old now to be de- 
ceived by those humane pretensions 
which have served to usher in every 
cruelty of the revolutionary period 
in which we live. These are the “pre- 
cious balms” which will “break our 
heads.” 

There is a fine sentence in Bunyan: 
“It came burning hot into my mind, 
whatever he said, and however he 
flattered, when he got me home to 
his house, he would sell me for a 
slave.” There is a fine couplet, too, 
in John Ball: 

Be ware ere ye be woe; 

Know your friend from your foe. 
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It is the duty of Christians, 
and especially Catholics, to 
show the world the existence 
of another order of being, an- 
other dimension of spiritual 
experience, another way of 
life. Modern civilization has 
lost the sense of these reali- 


ties. 


Catholicism, Secularism 
and the Modern World* 


CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


HEN a traveler from the Old 

World approaches America for 
the first time and sees against the 
horizon the fantastic towers and 
spires of Manhattan Island, he feels 
that he is indeed entering a new 
world. And all or much that he 
sees in his first twenty-four hours 
bears out this impression. No doubt 
we know well enough in a general 
and abstract way that we are living 
in an age of mechanization and 
technological power, but those of 
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us who have our homes in the 
country far from the great cities 
are still living in a world built very 
solidly on very ancient foundations. 
So it is not until we see the cities 
and the urban civilizations of the 
New World that we realize visually 
and experimentally what the new 
civilization means in terms of hu- 
man life. 

One’s first impression of New 
York is that it is a city of giants, 
constructed by superhuman powers 
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for superhuman ends, and the 
masses who swarm in the crowded 
thoroughfares seem to be out of 
scale with their environment. And 
when one looks for the purposes 
behind this vast array of material 
power, one has the same sense of 
disproportion. For the churches of 
New York are like the churches of 
the old world—only perhaps a little 
smaller—and they are dwarfed by 
the vast towers and temples of 
business under which they stand. 
The same is true of the language 
of illuminated signs which make the 
nights of New York so brilliant. It 
does not exist to convey any spirit- 
ual message, but simply to proclaim 
the qualities of commercial products. 
This whole mighty display of power 
exists only to serve the material 
needs of the common man for the 
profit of the business corporations 
that minister to these needs. 


HIS IS so familiar to us that we 

take it for granted as the nor- 
mal way of life, but viewed in the 
perspective of history, it is very 
surprising. The Egyptians built pyra- 
mids which were far greater than 
the skyscrapers of New York, in 
relation to the amount of effort ex- 
pended, but they were the tombs 
of god-kings. The relatively poverty 
stricken peoples of medieval Europe 
erected vast cathedrals and abbeys, 
but these were the expression of 
their common faith and their hopes 
for eternity. But to-day we build 
temples greater than the Egyptian 
pyramids or the Gothic cathedrals 
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and they are dedicated to tooth 
paste or chewing gum or anything 
that anyone wants so long as enough 
people want it. 

There is no denying that this is 
an impressive witness to the dem- 
ocratic character of the American 
way of life, but it is also a sign of 
the secular and materialistic values 
that dominate the new civilization. 
We may congratulate ourselves that 
this expression of power is not sub- 
servient to the power of an autocrat 
or to the absolute will of a totali- 
tarian state, but to the service of 
the common man, but we cannot 
congratulate ourselves that the rec- 
ognition of the common man has 
left no place for spiritual values or 
that all this power is devoted to 
our own material satisfaction and 
not to the glory of God. 

Is it right to identify this glorifi- 
cation of material values with the 
American way of life, and to con- 
clude that the civilization of mod- 
ern America is essentially secularist? 
There is surely something to be 
said for the other side. It is certain 
that the founders of America had 
no intention of creating a secularist 
culture. All of them—Catholics in 
Maryland, Anglicans in Virginia, 
Puritans in New England, and 
Quakers in Pennsylvania—were at 
one in their desire to create a 
Christian commonwealth. Some 
came to escape persecution, some 
to find freedom for the social ex- 
pression of their religious ideals, 
some just to find a better way of 
life for themselves and their fami- 
lies. But whatever they left behind 
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them in the Old World, it was not 
their religion. They were conscious 
—sometimes too conscious—that they 
were planting a new Christendom 
in the New World, and even 
though we may regard some of 
them as narrow minded sectarians, 
we must admit that they valued 
their religion, which they regarded 
as the true Christian faith, beyond 
all earthly things, and made it the 
center of their lives. 

The same thing is true of the 
other colonial movements that con- 
tributed to the settlement of what 
is now the United States. If the 
Spaniards came in search of gold, 
they also had a very genuine mis- 
sionary or crusading ideal of ex- 
tending the knowledge of the faith 
and the Kingdom of Christ and if 
the French opened up the West 
from Canada in pursuit of the fur 
trade and the struggle for empire, 
they were also devoted Catholics 
who carried their religion with them 
wherever they went and spread 
the faith far and wide in the West- 
ern wilderness. 


HUS everywhere throughout 

North America the influence of 
religion on society was strong and 
the New World was indeed a new 
Christendom. But it was a Christen- 
dom without unity, which repro- 
duced all the differences and divi- 
sions that existed in the churches 
and sects of Europe. There was 
however one important difference; 
in Europe these sects were regard- 
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ed as Dissenters or Nonconformists 
—i.e., departers from an established 
norm — whereas in America, they 
were the norm and each of them 
claimed full rights of citizenship in 
the societies that they helped to 
found. 

Consequently, when the States 
achieved their independence and 
their federal union, there could be 
no question of any common religious 
establishment. The freedom of re- 
ligion and the strict abstention of 
the federal authority from any in- 
terference with the churches was 
an essential condition of the Amer- 
ican political system and of the 
American way of life. This did not 
mean that religion was neglected. 
In New England and Pennsylvania 
the church or the religious congre- 
gation was the center of the life of 
the community, and in the settle- 
ment of the West, the churches 
were the chief, and often the only 
organs of culture. 

At the same time, however, the 
new forms of religion that were 
characteristic of America in the 
early days of the 19th century had 
little direct influence on the new 
American civilization which was be- 
ing built up then. They represented 
an extremely individualistic type of 
Protestantism that was concerned 
above all with the individual con- 
science and the private experience 
of religious conversion. Indeed, the 
religious history of this time is that 
of a series of great waves of reli- 
gious emotion that were kindled by 
some new religious leader or some 
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local revivalist movement and then 
died down again as quickly as they 
had arisen. 

Thus American religion was de- 
tached from the objective world 
which was the domain of business 
and politics and focused on the 
subjective world of religious feel- 
ing—above all the intense experi- 
ence of religious conversion. This, I 
believe, has left a permanent mark 
on the American mind, so that, as 
several Americans have r 
to me, they find some difficulty in 
relating the two concepts of religion 
and civilization since these seem 
to belong to two quite distinct or- 
ders of existence. And hence the 
problem of the secularization of 
culture has not really been felt as 
an urgent one, since the two worlds 
of private religion and public social 
order do not touch one another. 

This was a possible situation in 
the 19th century. That was an age 
of individualism in which the family 
functioned as an independent social 
organism and where the function 
of the state was strictly confined to 
its own limited field. But with the 
coming of industrialism and the new 
urban pattern of society this original 
social pattern has gradually ceased 
to correspond with realities. Our 
modern industrialized society has 
become so highly organized that it 
absorbs almost the whole life of the 
individual and controls his activities 
and even his thoughts. It is becom- 
ing almost impossible for the in- 
dividual to stand out against the 
mass pressure which makes for con- 
formity. 
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SEE the results of this most 
clearly in the case of the totali- 
tarian state, where the political 
organization of the mass society 
leaves no room for human liberty or 
spiritual freedom. But the same 
forces are at work in the modem 
democratic state though its action is 
fortunately milder and more be- 
nevolent. In fact all modern states 
are totalitarian in as much as they 
seek to embrace the sphere of 
economics and culture, as well as 
politics and administration. 

The conflict between the mate- 
rialistic totalitarianism of the Com- 
munist state and the humanitarian 
totalitarianism of the democratic 
ones brings them close together in 
the patterns of modern total war 
from its beginning in the cold war 
of propaganda and mass persuasion 
to its conclusion in the total de- 
struction of the atomic superwar. 
For the modern world is witnessing 
the development and rivalry of two 
vast systems of mechanized power 
which are not directed by mind, but 
are driven towards a catastrophic 
collision by their internal momen- 
tum. This collision would apparently 
result in their mutual destruction, 
together with the destruction of 
all or most of the higher cultures 
which have become involved with 
them politically, economically, or 
militarily. Yet neither of them seems 
capable of avoiding the collision. 
They have become the vehicles of 
blind and irrational forces which 
they are unable to guide or control. 

Of course I do not mean that 
these world powers are mindless in 
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the sense that both of them do not 
contain a considerable number of 
intelligent people — perhaps even 
more than in the past. But in the 
past the thinkers took for granted 
that their ideas would influence 
society and culture and public 
policy, whereas to-day the intellec- 
tuals have lost confidence and hope. 
Some (A) believe in the inevita- 
bility of a world conflict and in the 
possibility of a successful issue from 
their own society, others (B) be- 
lieve that the conflict is a fatal one 
and one that could be avoided if 
men were reasonable. They feel, 
however, that intransigent elements 
dominate the other society, and 
that their own society has no choice 
save to defend itself even though 
the results will be disastrous. The 
tragedy is that both these elements 
are represented on both sides, and 
thus the pessimism of the American 
of group B is justified by the exis- 
tence of group A in USSR, and the 
pessimism of the Russian B’s is 
justified by the existence of the 
American A group. 

It is the existence of this tragic 
dilemma through which the rational 
elements in the situation cancel one 
another out which makes the pros- 
pects for the future of civilization so 
bleak. But there remains the possi- 
bility of a Christian alternative. 
Christians are not committed to the 
necessity of the survival of civiliza- 
tion or ‘even of the world itself. 
And therefore they can continue to 
carry on with courage and hope 
when the secular idealists are re- 
duced to fatalism and despair by 
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the absence of any security for the 
survival of modern civilization. 

In a sense it is the same situation 
that confronted the Church in the 
last days of the Roman Empire, 
when the whole fabric of civilized 
order and classical culture was fall- 
ing to pieces, and men had no 
hope for the future of the city. The 
fact that Christians were able to 
carry on in a situation that offered 
no hope of any political or civic 
future actually proved to be the 
salvation of society, inasmuch as 
the Church kept alive the tradition 
of culture in the monasteries which 
were societies devoted not to the 
present world, but to the life of the 
world to come. The same may be 
true to-day, for Catholics still pos- 
sess the necessary motivation for 
life and work, however hopeless the 
situation may appear from a tem- 
poral point of view. The life of the 
Church goes on whatever happens, 
and even if the world itself were 
destroyed the continuity and com- 
munity of the universal Christian 
society will remain as the founda- 
tion stone of the new world. 


HE POSSESSION of this hope 

gives Catholic culture a security 
and a breath of vision which secu- 
lar culture cannot possess. At least 
it ought to do so, but I am afraid 
this is not always realized. In fact 
Christian education and secular ed- 
ucation differ from one another 
much less than one would imagine 
from the tremendous difference in 
their basic assumptions. In practice 
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both systems are dominated by 
utilitarian considerations — by the 
need for gaining the grade and de- 
grees that are necessary for making 
a career. So that, even if modern 
civilization were destined to come 
to an end in ten or twenty years 
time, the machine of higher educa- 
tion whether secular or Christian, 
would spend these ten or twenty 
years grinding out more and more 
M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s. 

I think it is this contradiction be- 
tween the self-complacency of the 
system of higher education with its 
complexity and professionalism and 
the great spiritual problems of the 
modern world that is mainly re- 
sponsible for the revolt of the 
younger intellectuals of which we 
hear so much to-day. Some wise 
man of the past—I forget who it 
was, possibly an early 19th century 
Frenchman—said that every new 
generation was a fresh barbarian 
invasion, and the reaction of the 
new generation to-day is to say: 
“All right, if we are barbarians let 
us make the most of our barbarism 
and you can keep your culture.” 

Similar attitudes are likely to be- 
come more widely prevalent with 
the growing pressure of totalitarian 
culture on the life of the individual. 
For as the rebels of the past re- 
proached the established churches 
of Christendom for their subservi- 
ence to the temporal power of the 
ruler—the alliance of throne and 
altar—so now the rebel tends to 
turn against higher education and 
the whole cultural establishment 
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for similar reasons. They have com- 
promised themselves, he declares, 
with the totalitarian state or with 
the organized forces of economic 
and political power. 

It is here that Christians, more 
especially Catholics, and more par- 
ticularly educated Catholics, have 
a word to say. It is their duty to 
show the world the existence of an- 
other world or order of being, an- 
other dimension of spiritual experi- 
ence, and another way of life. 
Modern civilization is weak and is 
tending to destroy itself because it 
has lost the sense of these realities. 
To go back to my first metaphor, 
modern civilization is like an empty 
skyscraper—a miracle of human en- 
gineering skill and _ technological 
invention which serves no higher 
purpose. 

The totalitarian states—like Nazi 
Germany and the Communist states 
—are like a skyscraper in which the 
lifts and the telephones and the 
entry are controlled by a gang of 
thugs who levy blackmail on the 
tenants and make them the agents 
of their criminal designs. But the 
democratic state is a skyscraper 
which is a soulless collection of 
offices and businesses without any 
common purpose among them. No 
doubt the men and women in the 
offices have souls, but their spiritual 
life is not expressed by the sky- 
scraper—they are all commuters— 
spiritually as well as physically. It 
is the mission of Catholics to restore 
the broken unity of our civilization 
—to bring back the principle of 
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spiritual life into our modern sky- 
scraper so that it is no longer an 
empty shell. 


O DOUBT many people and 

many Catholics will say that 
this is an impossible task: that we 
can only continue to exist by con- 
forming ourselves to the pattern of 
secularist culture. I do not think 
this is true. No doubt the United 
States has led the world in techno- 
logical development and the resul- 
tant forms of culture are predom- 
inantly materialistic. But Americans 
are not satisfied with this. In fact 
there is no country in the world 
where the sense of the spiritual 
vacuum created by this type of cul- 
ture has been more strongly ex- 
pressed. 

At the same time the growth of 
technological culture has not pre- 
vented the growth of American 
Catholicism: in fact the latter shows 
a more vigorous life than in many 
parts of the old Catholic world. 
Here at least Catholics have found 
it possible to coexist with the new 
materialistic culture without dis- 
carding either their faith or the 
practice of their religion. The 380 
or 40 million American Catholics 
may not be as strong a force as 
their numbers suggests. Neverthe- 
less, they are an extremely strong 
and well organized body—perhaps 
the strongest single group of Catho- 
lics in the world. If they were to 
turn their energies to the field of 
culture and determine to be as 
rich an intellectual force as they 


have been a social one, they are 
quite strong enough to change the 
character of American culture. For 
it must be remembered that the 
consciously secularist elements in 
the culture are also a minority— 
perhaps an even smaller minority 
than the Catholics. The majority 
elements in America are a Christian 
or would-be Christian one. 

The cultural ineffectiveness of 
American Catholics is due to a num- 
ber of historical causes, but most 
of them are merely historical and 
no longer exert an active influence 
on the situation. Once upon a time, 
Catholics here were uneducated 
and poor and socially underpriv- 
ileged, but that is not so to-day 
and there is no reason why Catho- 
lics should retain this kind of under- 
dog mentality, which was natural 
enough in New England a hundred 
years ago. We ought to be proud 
of being Catholics, not only as mem- 
bers of a worldwide spiritual so- 
ciety, compared with which all 
other societies are petty and local, 
but because we are the representa- 
tives of a tradition of spiritual wis- 
dom and understanding which is 
far deeper than anything that the 
modern world has known. We see 
the supreme manifestation of this 
in the liturgy which unites art and 
thought and faith into a living or- 
ganic unity. 

Now the spirit of the liturgy is 
also the spirit of Catholic culture 
and in the past it found similar ex- 
pression in art and architecture and 
music and drama, so that no Catho- 
lic was too poor or too ignorant 
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to have a share in this common 
corporate action. And the same 
could be so today if only Catholics 
could fully enter into their inheri- 
tance. The internal source of spiri- 
tual creativity is still there with us, 
though we are not fully conscious 
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Striking at Communism 


Communism in America is bred by and feeds upon discontent and 
inequities. If you would strike a blow against it, strive to eliminate 
the wrongs which communism exploits. The present UN session is a 
dramatic illustration of the concern of the world, not only with peace 
but with human rights. I think it is fair to say that one can hardly be 
accomplished without the other—HonorasLte Harotp A. STEVENS 
in the INTERRACIAL REviEw, December, 1960. 
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of it and though the secular world 
may ignore its existence. All that 
it needs is men of faith and men of 
understanding to bring it to the 
surface and reapply it to the pres- 
ent needs of our age and our 
civilization. 
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Workers, Unions and Freedom* 


DoMENICO CARDINAL TARDINI 
Vatican Secretary of State 


ETURNING to a theme that has become familiar to them, the Social 

Weeks of Canada will deal this year with trade unionism and with 
professional organizations. Already in 1921 at Quebec they examined 
the question of trade unionism, and in 1986 at Trois Riviéres they 
broached the subject of professional organization. This year they combine 
these two themes to show that they do not consider trade unionism or 
professional organization two alternative structures, one exclusive of the 
other, but one complementary to the other. 

Trade unionism demands a professional organization in which it 
becomes integrated. In its turn, professional organization cannot achieve 
its purpose fully without the support of freely constituted unions in 
which the different social categories are grouped according to their 
affinities and their individual interests. 


The Church’s Teaching 


One of the fundamental points of the Church’s teaching in this respect 
is the principle of trade-union freedom. It has been opposed rightly to the 
arbitrary will of the state; the variety of its possible applications has 
perhaps been less noticed. It is the duty of the members of the associa- 
tion, said Leo XIII, to “choose freely the discipline and the laws they 
consider the most appropriate for the aims they pursue.” They will do 
this, he added, bearing in mind “the genius of each nation, the tests 
made and the experience acquired.” (Rerum Novarum, Acta Leonis 
XIII, XI, 1891, p. 138; cf. also Longinqua Oceani, ibid., XV, 1895, p. 17) 

The freedom of the trade union can be endangered in several ways. 
It would be threatened, for example, should the professional organizations 


*A letter written on behalf of Pope John XXIII to the Canadian Social Week, Trois Rivieres, 
Que., September 22-25, 1960. 
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become an administrative or political wheel of the state, or if, enjoying 
abusive privileges, certain of these organizations held a juridical monop- 
oly. Pius XI alluded to this when he spoke of the “trade union and 
corporative organization” applied at that time in Italy. “One fears,” he 
said, “. . . that it may run the risk of being placed at the service of special 
political ends, rather than contribute to the creation of a better social 
equilibrium.” (Quadragesimo Anno, AAS, 28, 1931, p. 208) 

It is true that since the last World War the trade unions, now more 
amalgamated, have become also more independent. But this increased 
power entails in its turn a new risk to freedom: that the trade union may 
one day “exercise a kind of patronage or right, by virtue of which it 
would dispose freely of the worker, his strength and his property” (Pius 
XII, Discourse to ACLI, March 11, 1945, AAS 37, 1945, p. 70). Or, 
availing itself of the influence it exercises naturally on politics and on 
public opinion, it may be tempted to take advantage of the strength 
derived from numbers, a temptation common to employers’ and workers’ 
trade unions, to economic trusts and to all collective forces constituted 
by the different professional and social groups. Neither freedom nor the 
worker's dignity are ever respected fully when “the defense of the per- 
sonal rights of the workers are more and more in the hands of an 
anonymous collectivity acting through the intermediary of gigantic or- 
ganizations with tendencies to monopoly” (Pius XII, radio message of 
December 24, 1952, AAS 45, 1953, p. 42). 
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A Rich Experience 


The Canadian Catholic workers were not the last to hear the teachings 
of the Sovereign Pontiffs in this respect, and they are rightly proud of a 
long loyalty to the word of the Church. They chose to give their pref- 
erence to unions among Catholics, because they knew that there is no 
trade-union activity without a social doctrine. And they applied them- 
selves to making their unions not only organizations for the legitimate 
defense of the workers’ interests but also centers of doctrinal and moral 
education and information, toward which their chaplains have con- 
tributed greatly. They have thus acquired a rich experience, the lessons 
of which can be used opportunely today in a new juncture. 

Here, for example, is how trade unions among Catholics could provide 
immigrants—attracted by industrial expansion, but very often vulnerable 
because they are, according to an expression used today, uprooted—with 
a moral support in which the difference of language and origin would 
present no obstacle. This welcome could indeed be extended, if suggested 
by circumstances, to all workers willing to accept the principles of the 
social doctrine taught by the Church as the basis of their trade-union 
action. Moreover, far from isolating themselves, the unions of Canadian 
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Catholic workers cherish the lawful ambition of bringing their construc- 
tive contribution toward the promotion of workers. And with this in view, 
they would certainly not refuse certain forms of collaboration with the 
trade-union organizations which do not exclude themselves from this 
cooperation by professing doctrines which are subversive and negative 
to the Christian faith. (cf. Decree of the Holy Office, July 1, 1949, 
AAS 41, 1949, p. 334.) 

There have been many changes since the times of Leo XIII. As Pius 
XI observed, the wise directives of the great Pontiff in the encyclical 
Rerum Novarum were applied in different ways according to the times 
and places. Leo XIII assigned as a task to the associations of workers, at 
least ordinarily, both the defense of material interests and the protection 
of the religious and moral welfare of workers, giving to the latter, as 
was right, the principal importance. Fifty years later, Pius XII praised 
the Belgian Christian Workers’ Movement for the organization of trade 
unions “which strive to promote Christian order in the working world,” 
of Christian cooperatives which contributed “to the security of the worker 
and the family,” of mutual insurance societies against accidents and 
illness and of institutions “for the formation and education of workers.” 
(Discourse of Sept. 11, 1949, AAS 41, p. 548). Thus, according to the 
words of Pius XI, a certain “division of labor” had intervened. (cf. 
Quadragesimo Anno, AAS 25, 1931, p. 187). 

It has happened elsewhere that “either legislation, or certain practices 
of economic life, or the deplorable division of minds and hearts pre- 
vented the foundation of clearly Catholic trade unions. In these contin- 
gencies, the workers find themselves almost obliged to give their name 
to neutral trade unions, where, however, justice and equity are respected, 
and where full freedom is left to the faithful to obey the voice of the 
Church” (ibid.). 

When a similar practical necessity presents itself, one must be careful, 
as St. Pius X demanded and Pius XI repeated, that “there exists always 
at the side of these trade unions other associations which work to give a 
serious religious and moral formation” (Singulari Quadam, Sept. 24, 
1912, AAS 4, 1918, p. 660, and Quadragesimo Anno, loc. cit.). 

Moreover, the “neutral” or purely economic trade unions would not 
escape the imperatives of social morals, because these are based on the 
natural law, the demands of which the Church, here as elsewhere, 
proclaims and defends. 


One -must stress also another guiding idea which runs through the 
entire pontifical teaching from Leo XIII to John XXIII. Pius XII 
expressed it in these terms: 

Above the distinction between employer and employee, men must be 
able to discern and recognize the superior unity which binds together 
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all those who collaborate toward production. In other words, their soli- 
darity lies in the task of providing, together and in a lasting way, for the 
common good and for the needs of the entire community (Discourse to 
ACLI, March 11, 1945, AAS $7, 1945, p. 71). 


The Sharing of Responsibilities 


Regarding all forms of professional organization, the Sovereign 
Pontiffs have, in fact, always borne in mind not only the pacification of 
social relations, but even more the construction of a harmonious order in 
which each individual, according to his circumstances, would have his 
share of responsibilities and his fair part of the fruits of the collective 
effort. This may not have been always sufficiently noted. It is not, in 
fact, only a question of a fair distribution of salaries, neither is it only the 
question of the internal organization of professions for economic and 
social purposes, but it is far more one of finding a balance, organizing a 
collaboration, promoting initiatives and entrusting responsibilities inside 
the professional bodies among themselves within the state as well as 
within the human community. 


All these problems—old ones as regards their fundamentals, but new 
ones as regards their practical effects—will be examined by the forth- 
coming social week of Canada. It will bring to them the light of Christian 
social doctrine. It knows, in fact, that 


neither professional organization and the trade union, nor the mixed com- 
missions, nor the collective contract, nor arbitration, nor all the regula- 
tions of the most attentive and advanced social legislation can establish 
a full and lasting harmony and produce all their fruits without the inter- 
vention of far-sighted and constant action, to communicate a spirit of 
moral and spiritual life to the constitution itself of economic relations. 
(Discourse to the representatives of the employers’ and workers’ organ- 
ization of the Italian electrical industry, Jan. 24, 1946, Discourses and 
Radio Messages, vol. VII, p. 350) 


The wise warnings of Pius XI are echoed in the teaching of the 
Pontiff gloriously reigning. As early as his first encyclical His Holiness 
John XXIII requested that “the rights and duties of the employers be 
more and more in harmony with the rights and duties of the employed.” 
The Holy Father recommended that one should be careful that “progress 
in the moral sphere does not lag behind progress in the economic field. 
The dignity of Christians and even of human beings demands this.” And 
he concluded: “These perspectives will be realized in that day when the 
social teaching of the Catholic Church has been put into full practice” 
(Ad Petri Cathedram AAS 51, 1959, p. 508-509). 


May the forthcoming Social Week of Canada bring its precious. 
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contribution to this progressive realization of the social teaching of the 
Church for the greatest good of your beloved country. 

With this paternal wish, His Holiness gladly sends to Your Eminence, 
to the devoted organizers of the Week, and to all those taking part, 
priests, men and women religious and laymen, his apostolic benediction. 





Communist Influence in Cuba* 


THe Cusan HieRARCHY 


To Our BELOVED FAITHFUL: 


UR Lord God did not create the world so that the goods that might 
\U be obtained from it, thanks to man’s ingenuity and work, would 
serve only to make life more agreeable for a few, while innumerable 
human beings would lack adequate means to satisfy their most elementary 
needs. A more equitable distribution of wealth has always been and con- 
tinues to be, as His Holiness Pius XII said, an essential point of Catholic 
social doctrine. 

Hence the Church always accepts with the strongest sympathy any 
measures that may help to raise the living standard of the humble, and 
thus she has done recently in our country, as has been seen in the 
declarations her bishops have issued over and over again. 

It was, indeed, a ground for satisfaction for the Church, when, more 
than a year ago, it was stated that an agrarian reform was planned which, 
while indemnifying equitably the owners of the large estates, would 
have permitted hundreds of thousands of farm workers to become 
masters of the land they cultivated. And she listened with hope and 
pleasure when there was talk of vast plans for industrialization, by means 
of which, without destroying private industry, the government was going 
to aid in the creation of new sources of work that would serve as an 
efficacious remedy for the extremely serious problem of unemployment. 

She also observed with pleasure that there were authorities occupied 
with the adoption of measures intended to reduce the cost of living and 
to increase the incomes of the classes most in need, She rejoiced when 
schools and hospitals were increased, when beaches and athletic fields 





*A pastoral letter read in all the churches of Cuba, August 7, 1960. 
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were adapted and built to which persons of lowest income might 
obtain access. She was glad to hear that there might be persons willing 
to try to bring to the most forgotten of our brothers, the farm worker 
of the poorest regions of Cuba, the benefits and advantages of civilized 
life. She looked approvingly upon the building of hundreds of inexpensive 
homes in all of the provinces of the republic, in cities and in the country, 
homes that were being built to solve the oppressive problem of housing 
for the people; and she observed with patriotic pleasure that there was 
an active effort to clean up public administration, to eradicate the vice of 
gambling, and to eliminate unfair limitations placed upon many of our 
brothers because of the color of their skin. 

Social reforms which, with respect to the just rights of all citizens, 
tend to better the economic, cultural and social situation of the humble 
a tie and will always have the most decided moral support of the 

urch. 

However, we would fail in our duty of telling our faithful, and in 
general, the people of Cuba, the whole truth, if, on the scales of the 
positive and negative aspects of the historical moment which our country 
is living through today, we did not permit them to know with no less 
clarity our principal preoccupations and fears. 

We could cite some points in which the measures of a social nature 
mentioned previously have not been carried out with the respect due to 
the rights of all citizens as had been announced at the beginning, but we 
believe that it will be better to limit ourselves to a problem of extra- 
ordinary gravity that no person of good will can deny at this time: that 
is the growing advance of communism in our country. 

In the past months, the government of Cuba has established close com- 
mercial, cultural and diplomatic relations with the governments of the 
principal Communist countries, and particularly with the Soviet Union. 
We have nothing to say from a pastoral point of view of the strictly 
commercial or economic aspects of these rapprochements, but we are 
indeed deeply disquieted by the fact that, because of them, newspaper- 
men, government officials and even certain high members of the 
government have repeatedly and enthusiastically eulogized the way of 
life existing in those countries, and have suggested, even in speeches 
made within and outside of Cuba, the existence of coincidences and 
analogies, in objectives and procedures, between the social revolutions 
of those countries and the Cuban Revolution. 

This point preoccupies us profoundly because Catholicism and com- 
munism stem from two concepts of man and of the world that are totally 
opposed to each other and can never be reconciled. 

We condemn communism, in the first place, because it is a doctrine 
that is essentially materialistic and atheistic, and because the govern- 
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ments guided by it are among the worst enemies the Church and 
humanity have known in their entire history. Stating deceitfully that 
they profess absolute respect for all religions, they are little by little 
destroying in each country all the social, charitable, educational and 
apostolic works of the Church, disorganizing it from within, sending 
under the most diverse pretexts its most zealous and active bishops and 
priests to prison. 

We also condemn communism for being a system that brutally denies 
the most fundamental rights of man. To obtain total state control over 
the means of production, it establishes everywhere a dictatorial regime 
in which a small group imposes itself by police terror over the rest of its 
fellow citizens. It completely subordinates the economy to politics, often 
sacrificing the well-being of the people to the ambitions and convenience 
of the governing group. 

We condemn communism because it is progressively canceling property 
rights, converting at large all citizens into more than employees, into 
actual slaves of the state. Communism denies to the people the right 
to know the truth, makes the state itself master of all means of informa- 
tion and does not permit any other opinion to reach the people than 
that held by the governing group. 

We condemn communism because it subordinates family life to the 
state in an improper manner. It compels woman to leave her home to 
accomplish the hardest of tasks outside of it and educates the children 
in the way the government desires, without taking account of the wishes 
of parents. 

When the Church condemns the doctrines and procedures of com- 
munism it does not do so in partial form, in the name of certain social 
groups that might be affected by the establishment of a regime of that 
type; it does so in the name of the inalienable rights of all men who, in 
one form or another, are injured without scruple by Communist govern- 
ments. 

Remember, then, our children, and tell it in a loud voice to all Cuba, 
that the Church fears nothing from the most wide-reaching social reforms 
whenever they are grounded in justice and charity, because she seeks 
the well-being of the people and rejoices in it. Precisely because of that, 
however, because she loves the people and desires their good, she can 
do no less than condemn Communist doctrines. The Church is today 
and will always be in favor of the humble, but it is not and will never be 
with communism. 

Therefore, let no one come to ask Catholics, in the name of a poorly 
understood unity of citizens, that we keep silent in our opposition to 
these doctrines, because we could not do that without betraying our 
most fundamental principles. The absolute majority of the Cuban people 
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is against materialistic and atheistic Communism, for they are Catholic; 
they could only be led to communism by deception or coercion. May 
the Most Holy Virgin of Charity never allow this to take place in Cuba. 

Thus we ask Our Lord for intercession through Our Exalted Patroness. 
We bless you. 





Rome or Moscow ?* 


Most Rev. ENRIQUE PEREZ SERANTES 
Archbishop of Santiago, Cuba 


OMMUNISM is an openly irreligious, politico-social system that is 
terribly frightening to the individual who has something to lose and 
also happens to have become sufficiently acquainted with it. 

Communism presents itself with clever deceit and strong temptation 
as a cure-all for the individual who has nothing to lose and has not 
become well acquainted with it. 

Communism is apparently a strong recourse for many embittered and 
disoriented persons of limited spiritual ballast and for many unwary 
persons who are filled with illusions but whose minds are empty of sub- 
stantial values. 

Communism is a strong attraction for young students of little stability 
who are infatuated with the techniques of science, by which they even 
hope to change human nature. 

Communism, to use the words of the very wise Leo XIII, is a deadly 
virus that passes like a serpent through the vitals of human society, 
bringing it to the greatest danger of destruction. 

Communism prefers to work on the minds of people who are destitute 
of everything, especially those who, amidst so much poverty, are 
weakened by the rough and constant struggle of life. 

For these communism is something: an open door to hope that they 
have lost or never cherished while lying in the shadow of a kind of 
fruitless, anonymous and egotistical capitalism. This is the case of the 
head of a family who sees nowhere the piece of bread that he would 


* A pastoral letter read in the Santiago Cathedral, November 13, 1960. 
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like to bring to the mouths of his hungry, half-naked children, who are 
often sick and huddled together in a wretched hut. This is all too 
frequently the case of individuals who, having no firmly-rooted hope 
of the hereafter, do not know where to look, feeling bitterly forsaken. 

But communism is also the guest of honor for those who have no 
spiritual food, who have never tasted, or have thrown overboard—like 
spoiled or useless merchandise—God, the Decalogue and eternal law, and 
heaven and hell, while placing their entire confidence in the known 
frailty of mankind. 

Alongside these who are poor in material and spiritual bread are 
those who feel satisfied with their poor fare, provided that no one is 
better off than they. If no one eats well, let everybody eat badly, let the 
degree of hunger be the same for everyone around the same table, 
which comes to be the great Communist appeal to attract poverty and 
misery in order to foment discontent. 

Communism has grown during these last eight months in unexpected 
form and proportion, thanks, it is said, to a well-known and sadly famous 
statesman of these latitudes. He is an arrogant man, it appears, of no 
great talent, but of extraordinary influence in the entire world outside 
of Russia. 

Communism has not only invaded Russia, China, and the countries 
situated behind the Iron Curtain, riding over millions of victims of all 
classes, leaving behind rivers of blood; it has also infiltrated in large 
measure into every corner of the globe, possessing spokesmen and con- 
vinced, witty, clever apostles. In reality, communism only progresses if 
there is no one to stop it in its dizzy career. 

However, besides its outstanding leaders and the occasional personality 
referred to, communism has had great collaborators who have cleared 
the way for it and have placed powerful arms into its hands. These col- 
laborators have been government leaders, inept and thoughtless from 
every point of view, legitimate or natural children, allied at least with 
certain international organizations that are the open enemies of Christ 
and His Church. 

To these we must add many capitalists who, like the others, follow 
their own interest, without fulfilling the serious obligations they have 
contracted with the people. They lack paternal feeling, which no ruler 
ought to lack, and it seems they never thought that the workers were, 
like themselves, children of the same Father, God. 

Ordinarily, these basic qualities do not function, at least properly, 
without the love and fear of God; however, sad to say, for some time 
there have been very few countries in which God has not been confined 
to the reduced area of the churches and the homes, while the little dwarf- 
divinities of gold and pleasure continue to enjoy the greatest preroga- 
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tives, receiving full homage from their worshipers in the light of day 
and the darkness of night. 

When such governments control education, it is comprehensible that 
the schools would have to be, and have been, secular, unavoidably so, 
from the primary grades to the universities, denying the child and the 
adolescent their innate rights to scientific religious instruction. Although 
it appears incredible, this is even the case in many non-Communist 
countries. The area of the schools in those countries is a forbidden zone 
for God, His commandments and the sublime teachings of the New 
Testament, as if religion were really the opiate of the people and not 
the salt of the earth. 

After the secular schools comes divorce, the destructive consumer 
of family vitality, with its attendant evils that transcend society and 
weaken the life of the nation. 

Poor children and poor young people, spiritually starved! Poor 
children who have different fathers or different mothers! They would 
be better off if they were orphans! 

What recourse does a society composed of these elements have to 
stop the triumphal march of communism, with its program that contains, 
besides irreligious principles, the fascinating and cajoling promise of all 
the rest, of all the material things which Communists widely advertise 
in the paradise without God? 

It is said that communism has not swept the whole world away 
because of the generosity of the American people, who, in the last 15 
years have contributed the fabulous sum of $365 billion to obtain world 
security and to contain the military threat of communism. 

It is also said that the American forces have mounted guard on the 
' world frontiers of communism in numbers never equaled by any nation 

in the interest of collective security. Never has any nation, it is asserted 
in conclusion, shown a greater dedication to an objective. 

All this appears to be true, and honor must be given to those who 
deserve it. However, all this is not enough. For in the long run these 
are not the kinds of dams needed to stop, or at least to check, the 
impetuous torrent of Marxist ideology, which is overflowing and threatens 
to bring everything down to the material level of the life of the people. 
Nor is the people’s moral and religious level elevated, so that the kingdom 
of justice and charity may be quietly established in an environment 
of peace. 

Ideas are not destroyed by salvos of cannon, nor can they be bought 
with gold; thus, in great part, Christianity stands erect in spite of its 
powerful enemies without and dissensions within. 


Furthermore, the military, as well as the economic, programs are 
provisional measures that can curtail the invasion for a short period of 
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time and give us a little longer to find a permanent solution, which 
apparently has not yet been sought. It would be better to turn about, face 
reality and devote more attention to other needs that are also vital, such 
as purely Christian education, intimately Christian, adequate information 
and a broad spiritual campaign. Purely materialistic measures do not 
control the mind, nor the hearts of the people. Material bread, yes; 
may no one lack it; but also spiritual bread, abundant and well ad- 
ministered, for without it the plan is incomplete. 

Even in the United States, if it were not for the strong religious 
ferment, particularly Catholic, in the mass of the nation, what would 
become of such a powerful country, today so firm and disciplined in its 
humanistic, Christian ideology, a country of such close cohesion and 
firm purpose? 

Still more. If it were not for this ferment in which most of the 
people participate more or less, what would have become of this country 
if all of its people belonged to the very high percentage of disbelievers, 
practically atheists, who, like the ivy on the trunk of the tree, live un- 
concernedly on the periphery of religion? Paraphrasing the holy text, we 
could say that these are not of the race of those who made their country 
great. 

And what we say of the United States may be said just as well of 
other countries that are less vigorous in fighting the enemy—communism 
—which starts by pinching, then biting, and finally pulverizing every- 
thing, with the premeditated purpose of building over the rubble of 
destruction its new, ironclad government structure, the government of 
amoral, materialistic Communist dictatorship, in which there is only 
one master. Communism does not seek its teachings there where all 
free men must find them, namely, in the lively fountain of the Gospel. 
It never tires of repeating: Marx, yes; Christ, no. 

The Communists feel certain of early victory over these nations they 
consider “so intellectually dishonest, so egotistical, so greedy, so 
inebriated with our customs that we shall never reach the honor, intel- 
ligence, courage and the necessary devotion to do what is needed if we 
wish to survive.” 

So let no one cry cheat: the cards are on the table. The struggle 
has not exactly started between Washington and Moscow, the two 
formidable military powers that meet each other face to face with death- 
dealing arms such as the world has never seen or dreamed of before. If 
it were thus, and Washington were not flanked by Christians, the battle 
could be considered lost. 


The battle is really going on between Rome and Moscow, and Rome 
could lose it only if the Christians were to cease being the vigorous 
leavening of the dough. Moscow could only win this battle sooner or 
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later if its opponents, the forces of Rome and its closest allies, were to 
lay down their arms, the Decalogue, the sacraments and prayer, which 
preserve, increase and strengthen Christian life; if they were to desert the 
ranks of Christ and pass over to the enemy with arms and baggage, hop- 
ing to taste the delights of a false victory. This deserves calm meditation, 
so that no one, by failing therein, may aid the triumph of the enemy. 

Therefore, Christians, take courage! Let us neither fear nor waver. 
The Church is sustained by the Holy Spirit; but we, her children, must 
sustain and defend her as though her stability and permanency depended 
on us. 

Let everyone know and not forget that lukewarm Catholics have never 
helped and now are still less help. Neither are any help those who are 
Catholics in their own way, free Catholics; the time for such Catholics is 
past. Catholics of these two classes represent the best aids to com- 
munism. 

We must therefore be complete Catholics, fulfillers of all our religious 
and social duties, honest in all things. We must be the first to practice 
justice and charity; the most disciplined among all citizens, always at the 
side of our chiefs, beginning with the Pope, following with the bishop 
and continuing with the immediate chief, the parish priest, taking active 
part in all the works of the apostolate and sustaining them. Unfortunately, 
perhaps there are those who neither know their pastor nor acquaint 
themselves with the progress of the parish and its works, many of which 
do not exist or languish just because of that. 

We are soldiers of Christ, members of the invincible Army, the Church. 
At the side of our glorious Leader, the greatness of the most celebrated 
leaders of all times is eclipsed, whether they were called Alexander, 
Hannibal, Julius Caesar or Napoleon. 

In contrast to all other men, the Divine Oracle has said only of our 
Supreme Chief: Jesus Christ, yesterday, today, and the same forever. 

Only at the side of Jesus Christ, fighting under His flag, the glorious 
“labarum” (Roman standard) of the Cross, soaked in His blood, have 
grown luxuriantly the most outstanding examples of humanity in these 
last 20 centuries, as, for example, Paul of Tarsus, St. John Chrysostom, 
Ambrose of Milan, St. Augustine, St. Bernard, Albert the Great, Ignatius 
Loyola, Xavier, Teresa of Jesus and John of the Cross; Francis of Assisi, 
Vincent de Paul, Peter Claver, Father Damian, Luis Gonzaga and the 
Cure of Ars; Dante, Michelangelo, Cervantes, Bossuet, Pasteur, Balmes 
and Father Varela; Leo the Great, Leo XIII and Pius XII. This gives only 
a partial example of the vitality of the glorious trunk of the Cross of 
Christ, planted in the most fruitful garden of the Church, which can well 
be called, right up to now, the Mother of the Poor, the Tender Mother, 
sacrificing and loving the poor for whom she could not do more because, 
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in general, she has lived and still lives from the crumbs that fall from 
the tables of others. 

What could St. Vincent de Paul and his Daughters, the Sisters of 
Charity, St. Peter Claver, Father Damian and Father Valencia, only to 
mention a few, have not done for the poor and helpless with the 
abundant resources always available to governments? The fate of workers 
and of management, which nearly always has not understood workers, 
would long ago have been different if the wise principles of the most 
eminent sociologist of modern times, the great Leo XIII, to whom no 
one can teach anything in this matter, had been put into practice. 

On the contrary, in the field of socialism and communism, totally 
sterile and calcined more so than arid, the seed of sanctity and of integral 
greatness could not even germinate. The most outstanding examples in 
this field are: Engels, Bebel, Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Mao Tsetung, Khrush- 
chev, Tito. They are abundant proof of what we say. Thus, between 
Moscow and Rome, we must lean toward the glorious See of Peter, the 
Fisherman of Galilee. 

In closing, may the words of St. Paul to Timothy serve you, our 
beloved Catholics of Oriente: Strive as good soldiers of Christ. Strive with 
earnestness, like those who strive for themselves, their family and their 
beloved country. The hour of rest, which must be well rewarded, will 
come for all in time. 

May the Lord bless you, as well as our mother on high, the Virgin 
of Charity. 





U.S.-African Relations* 


CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


NE of the most striking phenomena of the contemporary interna- 
tional scene is the emergence of an independent Africa. This year 
alone, 16 new African nations have taken their place in the United 
Nations, and others will be added in the next two or three years. 
The many links—historical, economic, political and cultural—which 
bind the United States with the African continent, its present and future, 
its fortunes and misfortunes, underline United States responsibility to the 
new and emerging nations. 
This is a responsibility rooted in both the tradition and policy of our 


*A policy statement issued by the Committee on Africa of the CAIP, 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C., December 30, 1960. 
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country. Because of its own past history, the United States sympathizes 
with the aspirations of other peoples to national independence and sover- 
eignty; it has traditionally supported the principle of self-determination 
and its achievement by democratic means. This sympathy has been 
reflected in the U.S. policy toward its own former dependencies and its 
participation in such bodies as the United Nations Trusteeship Council 
and Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories, 
which have contributed in some degree to the emergence of the new 
nations. 

Both tradition and policy have, on the other hand, inspired in the 
peoples of new nations a corresponding sympathy for the United States 
and certain high expectations, which not only present an urgent chal- 
lenge to U.S. policy in Africa itself but also require an increasingly 
enlightened and comprehending body of public opinion in the United 
States. 

It is essential, therefore, that U.S. policy in Africa clearly reflect 
confidence in the new African nations. 

It is equally important to make clear 1) that we recognize and 
respect the desire of the new nations to be dealt with strictly on their 
own merits and not as an extension of a policy toward Western Europe 
or toward the Soviet Union and its Communist allies; 2) that we respect 
the right and desire of these nations to choose their own internal forms 
of government, and that this respect is predicated on the expectation 
that they will insure in law and practice the basic human rights and 
fundamental freedoms set forth in the United Nations Charter and the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights; 3) that U.S. policy in Africa 
seeks nothing but peace and the well-being of the new sovereign states, 
both essential to the common good of all peoples in the community of 
nations which they have joined. 

Much has been said of the fact that the new states are equal partners 
with the West in the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, that 
in the UN General Assembly the Afro-Asian nations outnumber other 
regional groupings and so hold a potential balance of power which will 
increase with the foreseeable admission of other new African states to 
UN membership. The various aspects of economic dependence and inter- 
relationships between the West and the new nations have also received 
much attention. 

Apart from political and economic considerations, however, and even 
if they did not exist, there remains a moral responsibility to the peoples 
of the new nations as fellow human beings, in whom we of the United 
States are vitally interested as people. As people we wish to know them, 
to live peacefully with them, to work with them in friendship as members 
of the human family toward the solution of their own age-old problems 
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and the problems besetting the broader community. This, too, must be 
made clear. 

The suggestions for an African policy presented by President Eisen- 
hower at the 1960 session of the UN General Assembly represent a 
beginning of expanded effort in meeting our responsibilities toward the 
new nations. Specifically our Government suggested 1) non-interference 
in the internal affairs of the African nations; 2) aid in assuring their 
security without wasteful and dangerous competition in arms; 3) 
emergency aid to the Congo (Leopoldville); 4) international assistance 
in shaping long-term development programs; 5) aid for education, with 
a pledge of expanded U.S. support. 


Recommendations 


1. The United States offer to channel aid through the United Nations 
takes cognizance of certain expressed desires of the African nations. On 
the other hand, we believe that in addition to expanded U.S. support 
for development programs under UN auspices, there is both a need and 
a place for U.S. bilateral aid and technical assistance in terms acceptable 
to the African peoples. We urge an increase in such aid, particularly in 
the fields of health, education, agriculture and essential transport 
facilities. 

We further believe there is a role for U.S. private social service, 
medical and educational endeavors in Africa and a specific need to 
increase such activity. 

2. With respect to education, the CAIP Africa Committee in 1947 
urged that Africa’s youth be given the best of opportunities to receive not 
only technical training but also religious and cultural educational op- 
portunities in United States institutions of their own choosing. In 1953, 
the CAIP Committee on Non-Self-Governing Territories suggested in a 
statement the placing of United States educational and governmental 
facilities at hand to help in the training of African leaders. 

Since both the need for education and the desire for it on the part of 
African youth are acute, we renew our special plea for an expanded 
effort in this field also, in addition to support for UN assistance. 

We would urge an improved fellowship program in the United States 
and increased assistance to technical training programs within the new 
nations. 

8. We believe that there should be a full diplomatic mission in every 
independent African state, staffed by persons thoroughly conversant with 
and respectful of the history and traditions of the people among whom 
they will represent the United States. 

4. We further recommend the establishment of appropriate U.S. in- 
formation services in the new nations and a stepped-up but carefully 
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planned cultural exchange program in both directions. We believe these 
are necessary to promote the climate of mutual understanding which is 
basic to future peaceful relations. 

Given the conditions of rapid change which much of African society 
is undergoing and the fact of its confrontation with conflicting ideologies 
and new philosophies, many of the values of our Western civilization 
are on trial. Our fidelity—or lack of it—to the principles we maintain is 
carefully weighed and our methods of achieving our stated ideals and 
goals shrewdly appraised. At the same time, there is often on the part 
of Africans a sensitivity and resentment to the “image” of African people 
and society frequently reflected in the popular press. 

Among steps to achieve greater understanding on the part of U.S. 
public opinion we would mention a) expanded programs of African 
studies in our universities; b) appropriate survey courses on the high 
school level; c) programs, through various media and non-governmental 
organizations, to familiarize the American people with the best of each 
new nation’s traditions and culture; d) greater publicity and attention to 
orderly and successful progress through the transitional period. For 
example, the difficulties of the Congo receive much greater notice than 
quiet developments in nations like Nigeria and the Ivory Coast. 

5. Finally, in our own domestic life, much greater efforts must be 
made to correct those racial abuses and customs which are a standing 
scandal to the people of Africa, which inspire distrust and resentment 
of the United States among them, and are a continuing obstacle to the 
many Americans who labor for the good of Africa. 

While emphasizing our responsibilities to Africa, we should also note 
that there is much we can learn from her people and that the potential 
of Africa’s contribution to the community of nations and to world peace 
is of immense significance. All attempts to fulfill those responsibilities 
may be harmful as well as inadequate if they disregard the many sound 
values in African culture, such as a deep sense of religion and respect 
for religious things, a strong sense of family responsibility and the 
African’s generally pacific and courageous nature. 

We can and must rise to the expectations of those Africans who look 
to the people of the United States for understanding and friendship in 
their present efforts to consolidate their freedom and develop their nation- 
hood in modern terms. Neither we nor they can afford to wait. 














The Christian in International Affairs* 
THE CARDINALS AND ARCHBISHOPS OF FRANCE 


gia of considerable significance succeed each other at a faster 
rhythm in relations between peoples. The peace of the world is in 
question. Christians cannot remain alien or indifferent to the present 
state of international affairs. They must be present in it by prayer, by 
knowledge of the doctrine of the Church in this domain, and by action. 

May the prayer of Christians arise above even the most legitimate 
personal or family interests. May it imitate and join the prayer of Jesus 
Christ, offering his redeeming sacrifice “for the salvation of the world.” 
May it broaden out to the most universal purposes; peace and rap- 
prochement between the peoples, freedom from the sins which are at the 
origin of wars; national pride and selfishness, ambition and appetite for 
domination, jealousy, rejection of a law of universal morality superior to 
the nation, falsehood and insincerity in international relations, will to im- 
pose an ideology by force and deception. 

True peace is not born of an equilibrium of forces nor of superiority 
of armaments: it has a spiritual character which implies among heads of 
state and peoples, an internal discipline, an upright will, laborious efforts 
to strain toward the international common good in mutual comprehension 
and honest collaboration. That is why the wholly spiritual action of 
prayer finds its place here—and how important it is. Peace is a gift of 
God. As His Holiness Pope John XXIII constantly invites us to do, we 
must seek this peace from the All-Powerful, who in the end leads 
history through the actions of men and of peoples. 


Papal Teachings 


Especially for the last seventy years, the sovereign Pontiffs have 
worked out more and more precisely in the light of Natural Law and 
Revelation, a profound and daringly constructive doctrine on relations 
among peoples. They have shown the design of God on humanity, a 
design of love, unity and peace which must extend to the establishment 
of a veritable community of peoples, fully respectful of the diversity and 
the distinctive characters of nations. 

According to this doctrine men are brothers, first of all on the natural 
level of creation, in virtue of unity, of origin and their participation in 


*A statement issued at the semi-annual meeting of the Cardinals and Archbishops ef 
France, October 17, 1960. 
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a same and unique human nature. They are so, especially and in a more 
pressing way, on the higher level of redemption. In fact, they are all 
called to become sons of God in the Church, the Body of Christ and in a 
society supranational by its unity and its universality, “not to dominate 
but to serve” (Pope Pius XII). 

The teaching of the Popes contains a doctrine on war and peace, 
the rights and the duties of states, the dangers which the absolute 
sovereignty of the state presents. At the same time as it makes a virtue 
of patriotism and exalts the duty of an active participation in the life and 
the true grandeur of the nation, it denounces the perils of exaggerated 
nationalism. 

There is in particular one chapter on which the teaching of the 
sovereign Pontiffs has been constantly very firm: It is that of the arma- 
ments race. Pius XII asked the heads of state to free the nations of this 
too-crushing burden and to seek ceaselessly, by agreements, a disarma- 
ment mutually agreed upon, organic, controlled, progressive, as much 
on the practical plane as on the spiritual plane. 

Finally, the doctrine of the Church proclaims the necessity of an in- 
ternational organization of peoples to do away with the causes of con- 
flicts, take jointly in hand the sufferings of humanity, the struggle against 
hunger, sickness, poverty in the world, ignorance. Together, all nations 
must work to save men, to assure the development in the economic, 
social, cultural fields of the young nations which have become inde- 
pendent, to defend and guarantee the moral values which are the founda- 
tions of true civilization and the authentic progress of humanity. What- 
ever may be the deficiencies inherent in any human institution, and how- 
ever slow, patient, laborious its effort may be, an international organiza- 
tion of the nations is today more than ever indispensable to the establish- 
ment of world peace. 

Christians can and must participate in this great effort of international 
life, either on the level of the missionary apostolate or on the level of 
collaboration with the international organizations, or else on the temporal 
level of mutual technical and professional aid. 

We rejoice in the objectives of the campaign for the year 1960-1961 
chosen by the two national movements of general Catholic Action. We 
expect much of them for the widening of the horizons of each Christian, 
the discovery of the dimensions of the Catholicism of the Church, a 
rise in the charity of Christ. 

Our encouragements go also to the Catholic Action movements 
specializing in young people and adults. They have undertaken a very 
praiseworthy work of education to initiate their members in international 
problems. They consent to very heavy sacrifices to send apostles of the 
laity into the various countries of Africa, Asia and South America. This 
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trail was blazed nearly thirty years ago by the Ad Lucem association, 
which trained university graduates and members of various specialized 
professions and sent them to far-off countries with a spirit of missionary 
apostleship. How could we do otherwise than salute with joy the Pax 
Christi movement, which, by prayer, spiritual and doctrinal training, and 
exchanges of persons or of groups, contributes efficaciously to the mutual 
comprehension of peoples and to peace. Secours Catholique (France’s 
Catholic Charities) also has orientated its magnificent achievements in 
the field of charity toward missionary objectives. We congratulate those 
Christians who give active collaboration to international action, either 
in organizations of a public character and the great specialized institu- 
tions of the United Nations, or in the numerous international organiza- 
tions of a private character, notably the Catholic International Organiza- 
tions. We desire that their example be followed. 

Finally we ask Catholic families resolutely to undertake, in the name 
of the universal charity of Christ and the Church, to welcome foreign 
students and the representatives of the different peoples with broad 
hospitality. 


The Algerian War 


The Assembly, painfully conscious of the sufferings of all kinds result- 
ing from the prolongation of the Algerian war, is moved by the confusion 
which is invading many consciences, especially those of young people. 
These people are wondering, in uncertainty and sometimes in anxiety, 
where duty lies. 

To reply to these perplexities one should not resort to military insub- 
ordination and subversive acts. This would be to shun the duties created 
by national solidarity and the love of country, to sow anarchy, to infringe 
upon the presumption of rightness which the decisions of legitimate 
authority enjoy in doubtful cases. 

However, everyone should try to understand the anguish of youth 
and find the deep-seated reasons why upright consciences are troubled 
so as to remedy them and seek peaceful means to settle the conflict with 
objectivity and remote from partisan passions. 

The assembly recalls that the essential condition that the paths of 
peace be known is that all those, whoever they may be, who have 
responsibilities touching the prolongation or the cessation of this fratri- 
cidal war, put the exigencies of the natural morals established by God in 
the forefront of their preoccupations. From whatever side they come, acts 
of terrorism, outrages on the human person, violent procedures to extract 
confessions, summary executions, measures of reprisals affecting innocent 
people, are condemned by God. Even to make legitimate rights prevail 
or to assure the triumph of a cause that one believes to be just, it is 
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never permitted to resort to means which are intrinsically perverse and 
whose use, by degrading the conscience, has as a sure result only to 
retard the hour of peace. 

It must be added that such acts compromise the exercise of responsible 
command and shake, in the consciences of subordinates, the legitimacy 
of authority. “No higher authority can validly command an immoral 
act; there exists no right, no obligation, no permission to accomplish an 
act, evil in itself, even if it is ordered, and even if the refusal to do the 
act involves the worst personal damages.” (Pope Pius XII to the Sixth 
International Congress of Penal Law, Oct. 3, 1953.) 

The future regulation of Algeria must be consecrated by the free 
adhesion of the population. But there are certain demands of justice 
which do not depend on the free choice of men. They must be respected 
in any case. It appears necessary to recall them: 

1. The population of Algeria is made up of several communities 
dwelling together. This long-standing cohabitation is for Algeria a condi- 
tion of prosperity in the future. The rights of the communities compos- 
ing the population of Algeria do not oppose one another but are jointly 
responsible to one another. Therefore every solution that would rupture 
or compromise this dwelling together must be excluded, and every 
measure must be taken, in any event, to ensure respect for the rights 
and dignity of all without any distinction. 

2. Algeria is a meeting place of diverse cultures and civilizations. 
Actively to promote the harmony of all these values is an important 
element of peace. In that way the full blossoming of human persons 
would be assured with respect for their personal characteristics and 
their freedom, at the same time as the material prosperity of the country 
would be efficaciously procured. 

3. Above and beyond mutual tensions, it is indispensable to insure 
in Algeria, for the good of the men who inhabit it, for the prosperity of 
the country and for the peace of the international community, that 
“constructive collaboration” that Pius XII ardently desired to see reign 
between Europe and the whole of the African continent (April 21, 1957). 

In conclusion, we earnestly desire that a solution of wisdom, worthy 
of France and of the noble example of unselfishness that she gave to the 
world regarding the young African nations, should bring as rapidly as 
possible to Algeria an equitable peace, respecting all the legitimate 
aspirations, the rights, the interests, the traditions of the various com- 
munities so that, all together, they may work for the prosperity of a finally 
pacified Algeria. 
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